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Chapter 1 


PUNTA HIGUERO, halfway between the towns of Mayaguez and 
Aquadilla on the island of Puerto Rico, is a blunt thumb of land 
hitchhiking its way out into the jade waters of the Mona Passage. The 
distance from the Punta to Engano on the Dominican mainland is 
about a hundred kilometers, and the deep silver blue waters of the 
Puerto Rico Trench swirl through the narrow gut and about the 
treacherous coral reefs. The Mona Passage abounds in sea life, both 
deadly and harmless, and in aqua-green shallows the bones of men 
and ships lie thick in this lair of hurricanes. The rotting bones of the 
galleons along this reach of sea have long since been picked by human 
vultures. There is no gold left, no treasures of any sort, not even 
flotsam enough to satisfy the least demanding of beachcombers. 

And yet, on this quiet evening in mid-August, with the smell of the 
first hurricane in the air, a solitary beachcomber was making his way 
slowly along a shelf of golden beach toward Punta Higuero. The 
beachcomber was a tall man, with football shoulders, a trim waist and 
powerful legs. These physical assets, at the moment, were adequately 
disguised by a shambling “poor man’s” walk and a dejected slouch of 
the big shoulders. He wore a dirty pair of sneakers, one with a toe out, 
a pair of ragged jeans and a patched sports shirt that had had all the 
gaiety washed out of it. He had a four-day growth of dark stubble the 
consistency of steel shavings—it itched without mercy— and on his 
close-cropped head was a limp and battered straw hat. His face was 
filthy and he reeked of cheap whisky. But he did not stagger as he 
made his way steadily along the beach to where a high wire fence, 
topped with barbed wire, slashed down to the low-water mark in a 
sharp demarcation. 

The beachcomber stopped for a moment to roll a cigarette with 
makings he took from his shirt pocket. He was carrying an old Army 
knapsack on his broad back, and over one shoulder he carried a 
musette bag. In one hand he carried a sawn-off broomstick with a 
heavy spike on one end. The spike had been filed down to a point. 

As he leisurely rolled the cigarette, the beachcomber wandered to 
the edge of the water, prodding absently with his stick at the lacy 
pattern of foam left on the brown-gold sand by the retreating 
wavelets. He lit the cigarette, cupping his hands against the first 
breath of sea breeze, and listened to the sound of an approaching jeep. 
A faint smile stirred the black stubble around his firm mouth. First 
encounter. He had been expecting it. 

Puffing blue smoke, innocent of any trouble to come, the 


beachcomber plodded steadily along toward the interdicting fence. He 
could see the jeep now, racing over the dunes at an angle and heading 
for the open end of the fence. There were two men in the jeep. Both 
were dressed in a khaki uniform of some sort. The driver appeared to 
be a Negro or an Indian; the other man was white, a short, thick- 
bodied man wearing an Australian bush hat at a jaunty angle. The 
beachcomber smiled again in his camouflage of beard. His chief, 
David Hawk, hadn’t mentioned anything about a masquerade ball. 
Hawk had simply said: “Be ready for anything. And handle it!” 

The beachcomber reached the fence, carefully noting the twelve 
strands of feral barbed wire that topped it. He also noted that the 
fence was rooted in concrete footing to prevent digging under it. On 
the last fencepost was a large white sign bearing red letters: Danger— 
NO ADMISSION BEYOND THIS POINT—TRESPASSERS WILL BE 
VIGOROUSLY PROSECUTED. The warning was repeated in Spanish. 

The beachcomber spat out his cigarette butt and started to wade 
out into the sea and around the end of the fence. The jeep slid to a 
stop in the sand not twenty feet away and the white man leaped out. 

“Hold it, cobber,” called the white man. “Just hold it right there! 
Maybe you never went to school. Or maybe you can’t read either 
English or Spanish.” 

The beachcomber halted on his side of the fence and leaned on his 
stick, studying the man who was stumping toward him on thick legs. 
He would, the beachcomber thought, be in his early fifties, well 
preserved and powerful. He wore thick-soled Army shoes, white knee 
socks, shorts and a khaki bush jacket. The shorts and jacket were 
crisp, clean and newly ironed, the jacket open down the front to show 
a thick bush of grizzled chest hair. Belted around the thick waist was a 
web holster of the type worn by English and Australian officers. Under 
a buttoned-down holster flap the beachcomber saw the oily glint of a 
heavy black revolver. A lanyard ran from the butt plate of the gun up 
through an epaulet of the bush jacket. Both the web holster and the 
lanyard were scrubbed to a pristine whiteness. 

They faced each other through the fence, matching stare for stare. 
The armed man was the first to speak. “How about it, cobber?” He 
pointed to the sign. “You can read?” 

The beachcomber allowed the other to stare him down. He looked 
away and, with what he hoped was a suitable whine, said: “Just didn’t 
pay the sign heed, mister. I don’t, much. Anyway I ain’t meaning no 
harm. Just sort of combing around, seeing what I can find.” 

The man jerked a thumb toward the sign again. “It means what it 
says, cobber. And all you'll find in there is trouble. Better take my 
word for it.” 

The beachcomber glanced at the Negro in the jeep. The man 


reached into the back seat and came up with a Sten gun. They meant 
business, all right. 

He glanced back at the armed man confronting him, this time 
letting a hint of defiance, of arrogance, show in his eyes. “Like I said, 
mister, I ain’t meaning any harm. But I’m an American citizen and I 
don’t rightly think you got a right to stop me.” 

A slow smile began to crease the other man’s face. It was a red 
face, the color of raw steak, with cold little blue eyes beneath sandy 
tufts of eyebrow. The nose was badly concave, a nasty break at some 
time, and the lips narrowed now in a bloodless line. One hand, a big 
blunt hand with more sandy tufts growing on the knuckles, moved to 
the web holster. 

But when the man spoke his voice was casual, almost friendly. 
“T’ve got a right, cobber. Believe me I have— right here in this holster 
I’ve got a right! This is private property. I’m in charge of it. From this 
fence five miles down the beach to another fence, and ten miles 
inland, this is all the property of Sir Malcolm Drake. I work for Sir 
Malcolm. My job is to keep people out. All right as rain, cobber, and 
just as legal as you please. You don’t believe me, go get yourself a 
lawyer and ask him, eh?” 

The man took his hand away from the holster and put his hands on 
his hips. He gave the beachcomber a quasi-smile. “I make myself 
clear, cobber? Am I getting through even to a stupid bastard like you 
seem to be? I hope I am—it’ll save both of us a lot of trouble. So take 
off, cobber, back the way you came.” 

The beachcomber gazed steadily back at the smaller man. He 
straightened his big shoulders and appeared to gain a foot in altitude. 
He was trying it on deliberately now, wanting to see just how far they 
would go. All the time he was careful not to glance seaward, not to 
evince the slightest interest in the low island that bulked a mile 
offshore. 

“Seems to me,” the beachcomber said slowly, “that I got the law on 
my side. I recollect, or think so anyway, that nobody can own 
anything out beyond low tide mark.” He glanced at the end of the 
fence. “I reckon your fence ends at just about the right spot. And the 
tide is near out now. So if I was to go around that fence, mister, and 
keep out in the water the other side of low tide mark, I wouldn’t 
rightly be trespassing. Ain’t that about right, mister?” 

The beachcomber took a flat pint bottle of whisky from his musette 
bag and glanced at it. It was half full. Still looking at the armed man 
he put the bottle to his lips and drank, careful to keep his tongue in 
the bottle so that very little of the warm rotgut slipped down his 
throat. He was a good drinker, an excellent drinker, but the whisky 
was very hot and very cheap. He didn’t want to clobber his whole act 


by vomiting at the other’s feet. 

Harry Crabtree, formerly of the Australian Army and now chief 
killer and general factotum to Sir Malcolm Drake, watched with envy 
as the man drank. He was, goddamn it, dying for a drink! He had 
come off his last tear just a week ago and, after a nasty scene with Sir 
Malcolm, had been feeling pretty seedy until today. Now he could face 
a drink, needed one, but the bum had the booze! Crabtree felt his 
temper starting to go sour. Quite apart from the booze, this sad 
character was giving him too much lip. And Harry Crabtree wasn’t a 
man to take lip, except from Sir Malcolm himself. 

But before Crabtree could start to chew ass the beachcomber thrust 
the bottle through the fence. “You want a drink, mister?” 

Crabtree seized the bottle eagerly and put it to his lips, letting the 
brown liquid slide down his gullet in enormous gulps. It was hot and 
it was cheap and at the same time it was wonderful. Beautiful! It was 
the stuff that made this stinking life worthwhile. The only thing that 
did. 

He brought the bottle down for a moment, took a breath and 
wiped his mouth on the back of a hand, then tilted the bottle again. 

The beachcomber stood on his side of the fence, watching, a faint 
smile on his bewhiskered face. His eyes missed nothing. He noted that 
the bush hat, its brim pinned up to one side of the crown in a rakish 
flare, bore an infantry badge. The Royal Australian Rifles. A fine 
regiment. It was obvious that the bush hat was the pride and joy of 
this thickset man—it was worn thin in places and limp with age, but it 
was clean and the badge sparkled. Surely a sergeant, thought the 
beachcomber. Maybe even a sergeant-major. The man had the look of 
it. He had the look of an alcoholic, too. It might help to remember 
that. 

Harry Crabtree finished the whisky. He flung the empty bottle far 
out into the softly creaming surf. He stared at the beachcomber and 
laughed in derision. “Sorry, cobber. But then I was always a greedy 
cove. Bad habit. My mum never could break me of it.” 

The beachcomber laughed nervously. “Shucks, friend. No mind. I 
got me another jug in the knapsack. Always glad to give a thirsty man 
a drink.” He laughed again and moved his ragged sneakers in the 
sand, hoping he wasn’t overplaying it. “Fact is,” he went on, “I’m just 
the friendly cuss type. Just go my way and don’t do nary harm to 
anyone.” 

Harry Crabtree, arms akimbo, stared through the wire at this 
oddball bum, this beach loafer. A thought struck him and he repressed 
a chuckle. The whisky might be gone, but maybe he could still have 
some fun with this cove. 

He scowled at the beachcomber. “That whisky didn’t buy you a 


thing, cobber. So take off. Beat it. Make tracks—backward!” 

Before the beachcomber could answer the Negro called softly from 
the jeep and pointed to his wrist. They would, the beachcomber 
thought, have a lot of beach to patrol. Not that they would be the only 
one—another jeep was probably working from the other end of the 
posted area. 

Before the beachcomber could say anything the armed man turned 
back to him, after nodding at the Negro, and said in a different tone of 
voice: “I guess it will be all right, cobber. I’m not such a bad guy when 
you know me, and I did drink all your whisky. So go ahead. Just be 
sure you stick to the shore line and don’t linger on the way—here, I'll 
give you a chit in case you bump into another patrol.” He wrote 
something on a slip of paper and handed it to the beachcomber. 

As he took the paper the beachcomber looked into the man’s eyes. 
He did not like what he saw there, nor did he care much for the smirk 
on the thin lips. But he said, “I’m obliged to you, mister. Save me a lot 
of walking, this will. ’'d sure as hell hate to have to go back and walk 
clean around this here Sir whatshisname’s property. Thanks a whole 
lot.” 

Harry Crabtree’s smile was enigmatic. “Sir Malcolm Drake,” he 
said. “But it doesn’t matter—you’ll never be meeting him. So what are 
you waiting for? If you’re going, go! Before I change my mind.” He 
started back toward the jeep where the Negro driver waited. 

The beachcomber walked around the end of the fence, wetting his 
sneakers, and started plodding down the strip of beach that stretched 
for miles. He heard the jeep start and turn, the engine growling in low 
gear. He did not look back, but every nerve in his superbly 
conditioned body was alert and his immensely facile brain was busily 
searching for angles and indications. This was all wrong! The Aussie 
had changed his mind too fast—and the look on his raw-steak face 
had been mean. He heard the jeep shift into second, gaining speed as 
the huge beach tires found traction in the sand. They were following 
him, but keeping inland about fifty yards, running parallel with him. 

Suddenly he heard the Australian shout. “Hey, you! Bum! Watch 
it!” 

The beachcomber spun around, simulating panic. He was pretty 
sure what was going to happen. The bush hat was going to have a 
little fun. 

The jeep was even with him and fifty yards inland. The Negro, 
laughing, stepped on the gas and forged ahead, then put the wheel 
over and came back in a tight circle. The Aussie had the Sten gun 
now. He was also laughing. 

The jeep veered away on an angle and the Aussie shouted to the 
walking man: “Hey, you cobber, don’t you know you're trespassing? 


Pll teach you a bloody good lesson, I will.” 

He let go a burst with the Sten gun. The slugs whipped through 
sand at the beachcomber’s feet, very close, one nicking the toe of a 
sneaker. The beachcomber dropped his stick and his musette bag and 
threw up his hands. “Don’t shoot—don’t shoot! I’ll go back—but don’t 
shoot!” 

Both the Negro and the Aussie were roaring with laughter now. 
The jeep doubled back toward the beachcomber and another nasty 
burst rattled from the Sten gun. Sand blasted the beachcomber’s bare 
ankles and a bullet snicked through the musette bag with a nasty 
sound. 

“Dance!” bellowed the Aussie. He triggered the Sten again. “Dance, 
you stupid bastard. Dance for your life!” More lead went phftttt- 
phfttttt around the beachcomber’s feet. He turned and ran back 
toward the fence, his hands still high in the air, screaming in panic: 
“Don’t—don’t shoot! D—don’t k—kill me!” 

He dashed around the end of the fence and kept going, belting it in 
a long-legged stride that ate up the distance. They could not see his 
face now and Nick Carter permitted himself a wide grin. He had found 
out what he had come to find out—there was something going on in 
this particular area of Puerto Rico and the smell of it was not sweet. 
Gallows Cay was, as he had been told, strongly guarded. 

A last slug whined over his head. He glanced back. The Aussie was 
bending over the musette bag. After the whisky, of course. Nick made 
a second note of the fact that the man was probably an alcoholic. 
Tough as hell, too. Mean! 

Nick kept running as hard as he could, going all out, putting on the 
act to the last. His grin faded. He was just as happy that his boss, 
Hawk, could not see him at the moment. It was, anyway you looked at 
it, a damned inglorious retreat. He had never been in any real danger, 
not yet, and the only damage was to his dignity. 

Yet it was a hell of a way for Nick Carter, top ranking Killmaster 
for AXE, to start a new operation. An operation, a mission, which 
Hawk had called Goldgang. 


Chapter 2 


THERE WAS no moon that night. In his hiding place, three miles 
from the fence and a thousand yards inland from the coastal highway, 
Nick Carter noted the ominous quiet that had fallen over the land. It 
gave the impression of living in a vacuum. The usual nocturnal sounds 
of birds and small creeping things were missing. The fauna, with their 
instinctive radar, sensed the disaster that was slowly being spawned in 
the Lesser Antilles far to the southeast. 

Only the clouds that obscured the moon were on the move. They 
were high clouds, a massive cumulus-nimbus rampart the color of 
dirty factory smoke that obliterated most of the stars as well as the 
moon. Nick Carter, frantic to remove the horribly itching beard, had 
to shave with the aid of a flashlight, using the fender mirror of the 
decrepit 1949 car he had purchased two days earlier in the Esmeraldo 
sector of San Juan. The car, creeping wreck that it was, was genuine 
cover. Long years before it had been stricken by the mechanical 
equivalents of rickets, TB, palsy and cancer. It had, in fact, expired 
just as Nick had found this odd niche in the landscape, this little 
enclave of loneliness, of near desolation, in a desperately 
overpopulated country. But this was the far west of Puerto Rico, the 
land to the south was arid and the only village of any consequence 
was Rincon. This was a land far from the Condado and the drive-ins 
and the supermercados. Here, in the green limestone hills that were 
stippled away to the Cordillera Central, people still lived in native 
thatch houses called bohios. 

Killmaster missed the sound of the birds but it did not trouble him. 
His mind was full of the events of the day, and of the risks to come on 
the morrow when he must attempt to keep his date with Monica 
Drake, wife of Sir Malcolm. This, his meeting with the woman, was his 
true objective, his real reason for being in Puerto Rico at all. Monica 
Drake was a British agent, a long dormant “sleeper” agent, who at last 
had sent up a flare. Something big was afoot, something so important 
that most of official Washington, as well as London, was in an uproar. 
A discreet uproar, of course, and one not easily discernible by the 
general public. 

Nick took a flashlight and made his way along a narrow path that 
led to a limpid pool in a shallow saucer of limestone, fed by a tinkling 
miniature waterfall. The path was fringed by hibiscus, oleander and 
poinciana; a myriad of flamboyants intermixed with the tall cocoa 
palms around the pool; in the hills to the east there would be growing 
wild bananas and strawberries. To the south, back toward Mayaguez, 


great stretches of sugar cane fringed the narrow coastal belt. It was a 
fertile land, Puerto Rico, blessed in many ways by the ancient red 
gods, and the living, if one was happy with bare subsistence, was easy. 

Nick put his flashlight on a handy rock and stripped off the cruddy 
beachcombing clothes. He buried them at the foot of a pink butterfly 
tree. He scratched himself vigorously—a delicious feeling—then 
picked up a fat cake of soap and plunged into the little pool. The 
water was like warm velvet. 

If Harry Crabtree, late Sergeant-Major of the Royal Australian 
Rifles, could have seen the AXEman then—and if he had been sober 
enough to comprehend what he saw—he would have had very 
dubious second thoughts about the beachcomber who had provided 
such sport that late afternoon. He would have seen a man with a 
rangy, smooth-muscled body who, when he was not acting a part, 
moved with the unconscious grace of a hunting leopard. 

The body had been bronzed by the sun to a near chocolate color. 
The lean face, though a little fuller now than was usual—Nick had 
been resting—brought to mind either of two words. Or perhaps both. 
Pirate! Swashbuckler! 

The mouth was firm without being cruel or mean; the brow was 
high, with the close-cropped hair making a dark brown V; the eyes 
were wide spaced and ceaselessly alert and restless, of an 
indeterminate color. This man, this licensed killer in behalf of AXE 
and the United States Government, did in fact have very strange eyes. 
Chameleon eyes. Sea water eyes, changing colors with the vagaries of 
mood and stress. At times the eyes would become opaque, and the 
handsome face would grow hard and rigid, the flesh appearing to 
shrink. Such times were rare, but when they occurred it meant that 
death was walking hand in hand with this man, that a victim had been 
selected and condemned. Then, and only then, did Killmaster reveal 
the tiger in him, the inflexible will and cold ferocity that made him 
hated and respected and feared in all the dark and secret byways of 
the underground world of espionage. 

And had Harry Crabtree been present, perhaps behind a nearby 
almond tree and equipped with powerful night glasses, he might have 
been able to count the scars on that superb body. There were thirty- 
odd scars, ranging from the white worm cicatrix of razor to the 
puckered purple hole of bullet. Nick Carter was not unscathed by the 
ceaseless wars, but he was alive! 

Nick took a long time bathing, then went back to the car. As he 
went he whistled a little French tune, an ancient thing of Provence 
that had to do with naughty ladies. It was altogether untranslatable, at 
least in polite company, and Nick always whistled it when he was 
happy with his work. As he now was. 


There was one thing about the superannuated car that was not 
quite genuine. A false compartment had been built into the rear seat. 
It had been a hurry-up job—AXE mechanics had been flown to Puerto 
Rico from Washington—but the completed work would have fooled 
even an expert eye. Nick now picked up a screwdriver from the floor 
of the car and, using the flashlight, turned a single screw and lifted 
the false bottom. Beneath it, in the long but shallow compartment, an 
amazing amount of stuff had been crammed. He checked it over 
quickly with the light, after first donning clean denims and sport shirt 
and a pair of sandals. 

There was a complete aqualung outfit, of the double tube variety 
with demand regulators. A mask and flippers, the latter very large and 
heavy to give maximum propulsion. This type of flipper could be used 
only by a swimmer with powerful legs. 

Also in the compartment were two tanks of air, each with more 
than two hundred atmospheres of pressure. (One tank to get out to the 
rendezvous, Nick thought, and one to get back to land. If I get back.) 

Huddled in the back seat, carefully shielding the light, he counted 
over the other articles: a compass, camera, watch, weighted belt, 
knife, diver’s tool. Nick did not, at the moment, have his Luger or 
stiletto with him. They were in Hawk’s tender care and perhaps it was 
just as well; when they were around he felt constrained to wear them, 
in fact felt naked without them, and a beachcomber with a Luger and 
a throwing stiletto in an arm sheath could get into a lot of trouble. Or, 
at the very least, have a great deal of difficulty explaining the 
weapons. Hawk had been right. Nick admitted it now. He was better 
off, for the time being, without his loved and trusted companions in 
arms. But he still felt a little naked. 

He took a nasty looking machete from the compartment and 
looked at it for a moment. A lethal weapon, of course, as near a 
cutlass as a man could want, with a razor-sharp edge that could 
behead a man at one blow. 

Nick tossed the machete to one side. He had considered taking it 
with him on his beachcombing expedition today, but was now just as 
happy that he hadn’t. He might, just might, have lost his temper when 
that Aussie bastard started shooting at him. Might have committed a 
little mayhem or, more likely, gotten himself well ventilated by the 
Sten gun. Either way, Nick thought now with a wry little grin, would 
have been bad for the plan, for the mission. It had been a probing 
operation only; he had been a one-man patrol with intent to draw fire 
if the fire was there to draw. It was, and he had, and now he was 
content. He wasn’t going to approach Gallows Cay from that angle! 

Killmaster took a small package wrapped in plastic from the 
compartment and replaced the seat. This was his personal treasure, his 


dinner. Beans and sandwiches. Two miniatures of scotch. A handful of 
his especially made cigarettes, very long, of latakia, perique and 
Virginia with gold tips and a golden embossed NC on the long tube. It 
was one of his very few affectations, but one he insisted on. It was, he 
admitted now as he took a long and satisfying drag, perhaps even a 
little dangerous to be smoking them. They shot his cover to hell! 

But so did the scotch, for that matter, and all the other exotic 
equipment in the compartment. Nick let the fragrant smoke trickle 
from his nostrils. To hell with it. He was safe for the moment. He 
knew it, as a jungle beast knows it. So he watched the dirty cloud scud 
whip past high overhead, listened to the just perceptible increase of 
the wind in the cocoa palms and for the moment was content. 
Tomorrow’s danger could wait—until tomorrow. 

Before he turned in for the night he took a stained and crumpled 
road map from the glove compartment of the car. Concealed in its 
folds was a small chart on a single sheet of onion skin paper. Nick 
Carter studied the chart for a long time in the light of his flash, now 
and again making marginal notes. At last he pursed his lips in 
satisfaction and whistled his little French tune. He had done all he 
could for now. Matters were moving along well enough in this early 
stage. The fact that he knew very little of what was going on did not 
particularly bother him; he was accustomed to working in the dark. 
When Hawk was ready to tell him what it was all about—then Hawk 
would tell him. Not before. 

It made sense in Nick’s profession—a man under torture cannot 
divulge what he does not know. 

What he did know was: he was to keep a rendezvous with a lady, 
name of Monica Drake, in the wreckage of an old Spanish galleon that 
had gone down with all hands in 1715. A hell of a long time ago, that. 
The galleon was El Conquistador and she had gone down three miles 
off Gallows Cay in the Mona Passage. In ten fathoms. Sixty feet. 

Meet the lady! Hawk’s orders. Don’t be seen doing it. There will be 
danger, plenty for both of you. The lady will give you something— 
Hawk hadn’t the slightest idea what—that will help us make sense of 
this latest threat to the peace and security of the world. 

(Here Nick Carter had longed to ask just what peace, what 
security, his boss had in mind, but he had managed to hold his 
tongue. Just as well. Hawk did not like flippancy, though Nick 
occasionally got away with it, and Hawk did not send his men on wild 
goose chases. If Hawk said it was important, dangerous and ominous, 
you could believe him. It was.) 

Killmaster got a dirty Navy blanket from the car and rolled himself 
in it. On second thought he took the machete into the blanket with 
him. Just before he drifted off into a deep and dreamless sleep, he 


remembered that there was one thing, and it could be important, that 
Hawk hadn’t mentioned. He hadn’t said anything about a goddamned 
hurricane! 

At one-thirty the next afternoon Killmaster made a careful 
reconnaissance. No one had come near his hiding place, nor displayed 
any interest in him. The only life that stirred were the birds and a few 
cattle grazing on the nearest of the hills. He spent the morning 
cleaning the car’s gas line, plugs and carburetor, and finally got the 
old heap to chug over a time or two. Maybe it would get him back to 
San Juan. If things went badly today he wouldn’t have to worry about 
it. 

There was little coastal traffic on the road. The hurricane signals 
would be flying by now; tourists would be sticking close to hotels, and 
the natives would be battening down everything in sight. 

At two o’clock Nick left the protection of the foliage, walked across 
the highway and down to the surf line. The sea was deceptively calm, 
but where yesterday this reach of the Mona Passage had been a plain 
of hammered turquois and silver with an undertint of jade, and the 
sky cerulean, today everything was blended into the dreariness of 
battleship gray. Massy gunmetal clouds obscured the sun and the wind 
had picked up an urgent, keening note. Cocoa palms tossed their 
feathery heads in dismay and foreboding. 

Killmaster was carrying a torpedo-shaped object three feet long 
and nine inches in diameter. On one end were hand grips, on the 
other end was a small propeller. It was, in fact, a sort of torpedo in 
reverse; it pulled instead of pushed and was powered by a battery. 
Nick intended to ride out to the wreck of el Conquistador, to save his 
strength for whatever he might find there. The sea scooter had been 
carried beneath the old car in specially installed clamps. 

He went into the water quickly, feeling a sense of relief as he 
submerged. A scuba diver on open beach is pretty fair game for a 
sniper. 

He had memorized the chart and burned it. His compass bearings 
were as accurate as he could make them. By his reckoning the wreck 
should lie to seaward about a mile, maybe a little over that, and 
perhaps a point or two north of due west. He pressed the button that 
started the motor of the scooter, grasped the handles and let it pull 
him along at ten feet below the surface. He would remain shallow as 
long as possible to conserve his air. Even so it was going to be a near 
thing in the air department. He would probably be on reserve before 
he got back. 

The cavitation of the scooter was slight, but nevertheless it began 
to attract fish. A huge grouper picked him up almost immediately and 
began to follow along behind, changing color as it slid over vari-hued 


coral formations. Nick churned his way through schools of indignant 
small fry, rainbow tinted, darting about in frenzy. He paid them little 
heed—he was an experienced scuba man—and the sergeants and 
schools of ballyhoo were to be expected. 

He was ten minutes out before he noticed the four long shadows 
that dogged him. Barracuda! This posed a slight problem and 
Killmaster cursed mildly. Four of them at once was unusual, to be 
sure, but there was probably no real danger. The barracuda was a 
nosy fish and looked meaner than it was. These would probably dog 
him until their curiosity was satisfied. Worse—they might decide to 
dine on the grouper or some of the other myriad fish around. That 
would mean blood in the water. 

Blood in the water he could do without! Blood meant sharks in this 
part of the world. 

Nick went steadily on his way. One of the barracuda, braver than 
his fellows, swam close to him and gnashed his nasty alligator jaws, 
proud of the rows of white needle teeth. Nick ignored him, muttering 
into his mask, “Go away, buster! You don’t bother me and I won’t 
bother you.” He loosened the knife slightly in the leg sheath, not that 
it would do much good if they decided to take him. One barracuda he 
could handle, maybe two. But not four. 

He tried to lose his unwelcome companions by going deeper than 
he had intended. He found a long coral canyon and swam through it, 
careful to keep an eye on the compass. When he emerged from a pink 
grotto he had lost the grouper and most of the small fry, but the four 
barracuda were still there. But now they fell back, fifty yards behind, 
following Nick four abreast. For the moment they appeared harmless. 

He saw no game fish, none of the tarpon, bonito or snook that 
were supposed to abound in the Passage. The water down here, 
beneath a surface that was riffling now, was crystal clear. Nick went 
back up to ten feet, anxious about his air, and narrowly missed a 
stingray that was albatrossing gracefully along. He had to swerve 
sharply to avoid a coral turret thick with sea fan and sponge. His mask 
was taking a little water and Nick turned on his back, mask upward, 
to blow it clear. When he looked again there were only two barracuda 
and he felt a little better. 

His information was scant—Hawk had muttered dourly about 
going by guess and God—but he did know that El Conquistador was 
lying in a cup-shaped depression on a reef. The reef accounted for her 
being at only ten fathoms, and the depression where she lay might, 
just might, have kept some of her wooden bones together over all the 
years. Nick did not really expect to find a wreck worthy of the name, 
nor anything resembling the galleon she had once been. Storms, sea 
rot and marine worms would long ago have taken their toll. There 


might, he thought, be a bare outline of hulk, a spar or two, some coral 
encrusted guns. Nothing more. But then he hadn’t come to explore a 
galleon. He had come to meet a lady. 

Killmaster was checking his watch and compass constantly now. 
He should be nearly there. He glanced back, saw the two barracuda 
still tailing him, and when he looked forward again there it was. The 
slant of a mast protruded from the coral reef directly below him. Nick 
saw immediately that the ship was well preserved, much better than 
he had supposed she would be. He could trace her bow and bulwarks 
in the coral and far back, abaft of where her mizzen would have been, 
he could see her poop cabin shearing up from the silt and sand that 
covered the rest of her. Odd, that. Very odd! 

Before he went down to explore the oddity Nick went up to within 
five feet of the surface, looking for boat bottoms. He doubted that the 
lady intended to swim three miles from Gallows Cay. He saw nothing 
and glanced at his watch. He was early. Still fifteen minutes until 
rendezvous time. Nick went down to the bones of El Conquistador. As 
he did he glanced behind him once more. The two barracuda were 
still there, hovering now, gnashing then-teeth, each of them six feet of 
snake-like menace. Nick sighed into his mask. He hoped they wouldn’t 
go after the lady when she arrived, if she arrived. Because then he 
would have to be a gentleman and save her and that meant blood and 

To hell with it! He was worrying too much, imagining things. It 
was no way to start a mission. Nick knew the trouble, of course. He 
was out of his element. No matter how good he was at scuba, nor how 
experienced, he was still out of his element and so at a disadvantage. 
Those barracuda, now— 

Killmaster gave a powerful kick and the big flippers drove him 
sixty feet downward to the wreck. He could feel a little ear pressure 
now. He swam straight for the high jutting poop cabin that had so 
miraculously survived since 1715. Nick veered, somersaulting with the 
freedom of a fish, and approached the wreck from the stern. And saw 
immediately that the miracle was not a miracle at all. Or perhaps it 
was at that! A man-made miracle, a masterpiece of underwater repair. 

The poop cabin and deck of El Conquistador had been reinforced 
with angle iron at each corner. Some of the planks and boards were 
not that at all, but aluminum sheathing painted over. Long beams of 
steel had been wedged into the sea bottom and used to prop the cabin, 
to keep it from disintegrating. Nick glanced about him. The wreck was 
in a shallow bowl of coral, right atop a reef, and this had saved her 
some of the usual travail, but it was the steel I beams shoring her up 
that were really doing the job. Nick frowned beneath his mask. 
Nothing in his briefing had prepared him for this. But then it hadn’t 


been much of a briefing. “You will,” Hawk had said, “just have to play 
your hand as it develops. When you have met the lady we will know 
more.” 

Nick finned slowly around to where the poop deck ended. Nothing. 
A drop of ten feet to the barest outline of hulk below coral and silt. 
The mouth of a rotted cannon gaped at him and he saw a misshapen 
wedge that might have been cannon balls at one time. 

He examined one of the long steel beams supporting the poop 
cabin. He used his light and read: Phoenixville, Pa. 1964. 

Nick shook his head and admitted that, for the moment, he was a 
little confused. Somebody was playing games. Funny games. Why 
rebuild and reinforce a long moldering wreck like El Conquistador? 

Movies? Were they shooting a film around here, or had been 
recently? No. The brain boys at AXE slipped now and then, but they 
wouldn’t have missed a thing like that. 

He saw the iron door then. It was massive, standing half open, and 
was also new. Nick flippered himself toward it, saw that an entire new 
frame had been installed to hold the heavy door. There was a hasp 
and a heavy chain and a big padlock, not in use now. Nick Carter 
swam into the dark cabin, using his light, half expecting to find an 
octopus or a giant squid. It was all this setup needed. 

He found nothing. Just that. Nothing. The cabin was barren, a 
vacant space sixteen feet square. Nick swam around the cabin once, 
saw that it was also reinforced on the inside with angle iron, then left 
it. Empty. So? Something must have been stored here, hidden here, at 
one time. 

Either that or—something was going to be hidden here! 

As he swam clear of the dark cabin he glanced up and saw that he 
had company. The lady had arrived. He could see the twin hulls of a 
small catamaran. He could not make out an engine on the transom, so 
the lady must have been sailing. Much quieter that way. 

Nick Carter clung to one of the new steel beams and waited. The 
catamaran floated quietly overhead, bobbing gently on the beginnings 
of a swell. Killmaster wished the lady would hurry. He had the feeling 
that it would be nice to get away from this place. He searched in the 
cool peacock shadows until he located the two barracuda, their lean 
silhouettes patient and quiet, hovering in the current with only an 
occasional flick of fins. 

She plunged then, feet first, and silver bubbles cascaded and burst 
around her. Nick waited, noting that the woman carried only a single 
tank of air. She did not expect to be under for long, just long enough 
to hand him something that contained vital information. 

She saw him now and was stroking toward him, moving her good 
forty-odd-year-old legs in an even rhythm. She was wearing a bikini 


and Nick saw that her breasts were too large for beauty, that there 
was a tire of fat around her waist. Strange thoughts—he wasn’t 
keeping a lover’s assignation, damn it! His smile was wry inside the 
mask. Habit was hard to break. 

Her hair was tucked inside a brown rubber cap and the mask 
obscured her features. Her large breasts, bouyant big balloons in the 
depths, threatened to escape the bind of the bikini. She came to him 
and for a moment they stared at each other, mask to mask, like two 
strange fish meeting. She was carrying a small fishing spear, a trident, 
in one hand. In the other she had a book-shaped object wrapped in 
waterproofing. Beneath the mask Nick could make out the glint of 
intelligent eyes peering at him. She pointed to her wrist and held up a 
forefinger and a thumb in a crude question mark. 

Killmaster made an axe blade of his right hand and chopped 
swiftly three times at his left wrist. Then he pointed to his watch. 
Time was air, and air was life! 

The woman nodded and moved closer to Nick. Her belt was short- 
weighted, she was too bouyant at ten fathoms, and he hooked a big 
hand into her belt to hold her level with him. Her waist fat was gelid 
and slick to his touch. She handed him the waterproofed object—it 
felt like a small book—and Nick tucked it into his trunks. 

Monica Drake was pointing to her trident now. She held the fishing 
spear close to him and pointed at it several times. He saw her teeth 
glitter behind the mask as she tried to tell him something, her mouth 
forming the same word over and over. 

Nick shook his head. He didn’t get it. She made an impatient 
gesture, pointed again to the trident, then to her mask. Her lips 
formed the word again, but the sense of it escaped him. He waved his 
hand in negation and pointed again to his watch, then to his air tanks. 
It was time to get out of there. More than time. 

It was already too late. The small helicopter came chop-chopping 
down to hover just over the surface and a little astern of the 
catamaran. The blades kicked up a miniature storm on the surface. 

Killmaster glanced once at the surface, seeing the helicopter bent 
and diffused by refraction, saw the frogman leave the hovering craft 
and plunge toward them. Trouble! Real fast trouble and plenty of it! 

The woman was clinging to a steel beam, staring at the grotesque 
figure already frogging toward them. She seemed immobilized by 
terror for a microsecond, then she pointed to Nick, to the book in his 
trunks, and made a fast swimming motion with her hands. Go. Escape! 

Nick reached for the knife in his leg sheath, moving in front of the 
woman as he did so. He pointed to the half open iron door of the poop 
cabin, but she did not understand. She brought the trident up before 
her in a position of defence. 


The frogman, encased in a black rubber suit, arrowed toward them 
with a powerful beat of flippers. Too late, much too late, Nick Carter 
saw the spear pistol in the man’s hand, a dull glimmer of cruel eyes 
through the mask. At a pointblank range of six feet the frogman 
leveled the pistol at Nick and pulled the trigger. The powerful CO2 
blasted the quiet water into a welter of bubbles. The woman, Monica 
Drake, moved in front of Nick. 

The spear took her in the left breast and burrowed through the soft 
flesh until the barbed point protruded from her back. Blood swirled 
and whorled in the water, thinning to tenuous streamers as it drifted 
away. The woman tried to scream in death agony, wrenched off her 
mask and, in an instant of kaleidoscopic frenzy, Nick saw a face that 
had been beautiful once, before all the years had ravaged it. She was 
breathing water and dying before his eyes, her wounds spurting, and 
then he forgot her and snatched the trident from her nerveless hand. 
No more time to think of her now. Unless he was very fast, agile and 
lucky, he would be joining her shortly. 

The frogman had back-flipped, reloaded and was coming at Nick 
again like a black shark. The spear pistol was ready and this time the 
man was steadying his wrist with his left hand. He did not intend to 
miss again. 

The poor woman was dead, there was no helping her now, but she 
might still save Nick himself. He slipped behind her, grasped her body 
and shoved it as hard as he could toward the oncoming frogman. The 
man tried to stay his shot, but too late. He pulled the trigger. Again 
the C02 exploded in a funnel of expanding froth. Nick, always 
thinking ahead, knew that the shock waves from the pistol would 
bring sharks even if the blood didn’t. 

The frogman veered and flashed past him, trying to reload again. 
Nick went after him, trident in hand, putting every powerful leg 
muscle into the chase. 

The frogman, in panic now, fumbled and dropped the spear he was 
jamming into the barrel of the pistol. Nick caught up with him and 
grabbed one flipper. At his touch the frogman dropped the pistol and 
whipped a knife from his belt. He tried to turn in the water to face 
Nick, but the AXEman ripped off both flippers and the man began to 
churn the water frantically as he lost mobility. He lunged at Nick with 
the knife. Nick dropped a shoulder, felt the inconsequential nip of the 
steel, and with a massive effort put the trident clear through the man’s 
chest just below the breastbone. He heard himself grunt as he 
slammed the deadly three-pronged weapon through the man. 

Gouts of blood burst from the man’s chest and back. Nick turned 
and, towing the body like a gigged fish, made for the cabin under the 
poop deck of the old wreck. He needed quiet, clear water for what he 


had to do next. And he had to do it fast. 

The two barracuda had come to within a few yards of the wreck 
now, gnashing their jaws and waving dorsals in rising excitement. 

The body of Monica Drake floated against him. Nick cupped a 
hand beneath the dead woman’s chin and towed her along. 

He got both bodies inside the dark cabin, flicked on his light, 
ripped the mask off the dead frogman, and took his pictures in a 
hurry. Closeups of both dead faces, the flashes like small lightning 
bursts in the gloom. When it was done Nick prepared to take off. As 
he flippered his way out of the cabin his heart got a nasty jolt. Sharks! 

He counted six at first glance. At that moment his first tank of air 
ran out and he switched on the reserve without thinking. First things 
first. Air wouldn’t do him any good unless he could escape from this 
underwater charnel house! 

It was exactly that, a charnel house. Both the barracuda, losing 
their cool at last, had attacked one of the sharks. Another shark, a ten 
foot tiger, was going after the barracuda. The water around the bones 
of El Conquistador began to turn deep crimson. 

Killmaster looked up. Through a narrow clean slant of emerald he 
saw the image of the helicopter flapping away, the beat of choppers 
diminishing. The pilot had seen the blood and was going for help. It 
could only be that. Help from Gallows Cay, the little island off the 
strip of fenced beach where Sir Malcolm Drake ruled. The man who— 
Nick was as sure of it as he was that he still breathed—the man who 
had just had his wife murdered. And would have had Nick murdered 
had his hired hand been equal to the job. 

It was another problem to face, but later. Right now four sharks 
were feeling excluded from the battle royal and were curious about 
the cabin and the strange food thing that hovered in the door. Nick 
retreated a bit as one of the sharks swirled past. A hammerhead, and a 
good fifteen feet long. A monster. 

The reserve on his first tank ran out and he switched on the second 
tank. He dared not linger, let himself be trapped in the cabin. He 
could pull the heavy door shut, of course, and escape the sharks that 
way. He would be safe for a time—until his air ran out. But that 
helicopter was going to bring back men, and possibly a boat, to this 
place. Soon. They wouldn’t even have to go to the trouble of killing 
him. They could simply wait until his air ran out and he drowned. 

The body of Monica Drake bumped gently against Nick Carter. He 
knew what he had to do then. It was the only solution—if it worked— 
and it might just save his life. He must give the sharks dead flesh in 
the hope that they would spare his still-living tissue. Nick flicked on 
his light and went looking for the body of the frogman. It had lodged 
in a corner of the cabin, the trident still transfixing the body, a last 


rivulet of blood leaking from the open mouth to stain the short black 
beard. It struck Nick that the man had the look of a barbado, one of 
Castro’s bearded goons. It was possible. He seized the end of the 
trident and towed the body toward the cabin door, thinking that 
whatever manner of stew he was getting into, it was taking on an 
international flavor: so far, Australian, Negro, Cuban? An English 
knight and his lady—dead lady now! 

He pushed the bodies of Monica Drake and the frogman to the iron 
door of the cabin. Remembering her insistent pointing to the trident, 
he put his foot against the man’s chest and with an effort tugged the 
weapon out. He examined it carefully, trying to twist the head off, 
looking for anything that might be concealed in the shaft. Nothing. It 
was just another fishing spear. Yet, and he filed away the fact, she had 
damned well been trying to tell him something about it! 

He had the bodies balanced in the doorway now. This was going to 
have to be done fast and right—right the first time, because there 
would be no second chance. 

Half a barracuda floated past the iron door. The hammerhead 
came at it in an express train rush, the cruel jaws yawning, and the 
AXEman glimpsed at least six rows of teeth. His spine felt cold and he 
was not in the least ashamed of it. One thing Nick Carter had never 
tried to conceal, to himself or anyone else—sharks scared the hell out 
of him! 

He peered through the blood-smeared water. The remaining 
barracuda and the tiger shark were still in mortal combat, with the 
barracuda more than holding its own. Another shark lingered nearby, 
ready to pounce on the loser. The hammerhead and two others had 
taken up a vigil near the iron door of the cabin, curious and patient. 

Nick shoved both bodies from the door of the cabin, prodding 
them as far out as possible with the trident. There was a thrashing and 
a swirling of bloody water and his nerves crawled as he heard the 
obscene and gluttonous sound a killer shark makes when it strikes 
food. An indescribable sound, but wholly compounded of terror! 

Nick, the trident in his hand, slipped out of the cabin and began to 
swim for his life. He glanced at his compass once and set his course 
due south. The searchers, who would be arriving any minute now, 
would know about scuba divers, about his air, and they would expect 
him to head for the nearest land. That was a little over a mile away. 

Killmaster swam, his powerful legs slamming the flippers up and 
down in perfect rhythm. He would be purged of blood taint in a few 
yards and then he might stand a chance. He did not look back until he 
had covered a hundred yards, then a quick glance disclosed that he 
was not being followed. Around the site of El Conquistador the water 
was a giant bubble of foam and jade and scarlet. 


Nick Carter swam. He put every last ounce of his enormous 
strength into it, his legs levering through the water in a blur of motion 
as his adrenals went into high gear. Fear gives the body a gigantic 
hypo of extra strength and courage. 

But while his body, admittedly, was afraid of dying by shark bite, 
there was a cold and lucid area of his mind that was not affected. This 
segment of his brain was crystal clear, unaffected by death fright, and 
still weighed and judged and totted up the odds with icy efficiency. 

He covered half a mile and there was no sign of pursuit by the 
sharks. He might be clear of that particular menace, but he was still in 
a hard bind. He was using his air to swim south and a point or two 
west, out into the Mona Passage, instead of heading east for the 
closest land. But they would expect him to go east—they would know 
his air was short by now—and so they would waste time combing the 
waters to the east of the wreck. There was always the chance, too, that 
they would think he had been killed by the sharks. Nick did not count 
on it. Already, out of his long experience, he sensed the hand of a fine 
organizer behind events. As yet he knew very little—the iceberg was 
nine tenths below the surface—but he knew the signs. A shrewd and 
cunning mind was at work, a cruel mind, and already it was alerted, 
casting out tentacles to feel and probe for the interloper. The 
helicopter would come back and with it a boat, or boats, of armed 
men. They would have spear guns and shark repellent and lances and 
they would not be afraid of the sharks. They would go down to the 
wreck and look for the odd man, Nick Carter, who should never have 
been there in the first place. 

Nick found himself hoping that the sharks had made a good job of 
it, had eaten the woman and the frogman entirely, so that the 
searchers would find nothing. That might puzzle them for a time, 
might even lead them to abandon the search. Then Nick shook his 
head. No. They would search. Just to make sure. The pilot of that 
helicopter, gazing down into the clear water over the wreck, would 
have seen two shadows in the depths. The frogman certainly had, or 
he would never have made the plunge. 

It was classical in its simplicity and a professional of Nick Carter’s 
status could not miss it: Monica Drake, British agent, had been blown. 
And she hadn’t known it. Dormant she may have been, a “sleeper” 
agent until very recently, yet someone had known all about her, had 
arranged to kill her and her contact—himself—at the very first 
opportunity. This killer—her husband?—did not believe in wasting 
time. The lady had been watched, and she had been followed—given a 
long rope in spy parlance— and she had been taken care of. 

Killmaster’s smile was hard beneath the scuba mask; they had 
made one bad mistake. They had sent a boy to do a man’s job! 


His air ran out. He switched on the reserve. He had about five 
minutes left at his present depth—he had been shallowing all the way, 
barely five feet under, trying to make his air last as long as possible. 
Now, in a few minutes, he would have to surface and see what went 
on. And hope that he was out of range of the grid or circle search they 
would be conducting. 

His reserve went. Nick unsnapped buckles and jettisoned his tanks 
and weight belt. He dropped the trident. He kept the mask because he 
had a suspicion that he was going to do a lot of underwater swimming 
yet, with only his lungs to help. 

Slowly, very cautiously, he came to the surface. He did not break 
water, but floated on his back with his face barely above water, 
gulping air and searching the horizons. He was pleased to find that the 
swell was increasing, and now and then a little white water showed 
lace tops on gray-green. The budding hurricane was still far to the 
southeast, but it was extending fingers, beginning to search. 

Others were searching, too, just as he had expected. He heard the 
helicopter before he saw it. When he did locate it, rotors glinting in a 
stray sun-shaft that immediately vanished, it was hovering a half mile 
to the east and a little south. Nick swung with the waves and watched 
with interest. The helicopter was following a planned and deliberate 
pattern, gridding the surface of the sea, carefully inspecting each 
imaginary square. He watched them drop a marker as a reference 
point. His smile was small and cold. They were efficient enough! 

So intent was he on the helicopter that he did not hear the air-hiss 
of the coasting plane, that peculiar sound of a gliding aircraft without 
power, until it was almost too late. It was an old trick and it damned 
near got him! 

The small plane, it looked like a Cessna, must have climbed high to 
the west, shut off power and swooped back east in a low glide. Nick 
grimaced as he sank quietly, without movement, below the surface. 
Someone had used his head, had thought of the possibility that Nick 
might not swim directly for land. 

He lay on his back, careful not to move, and gazed upward as the 
little plane flashed directly over him. Had they spotted him? 

He heard the engine catch and roar as the plane began to climb 
again. He came up, just his nose above the water, and watched 
anxiously. If it banked and came back, or dropped a dye marker, he 
was in trouble. 

The plane kept bearing away to the west. Nick breathed easier. 
They hadn’t seen him. 

He lay on the surface for a minute or two, to thoroughly aerate his 
lungs, consult his compass and make tentative plans. Tentative of 
necessity, because life itself just now was tentative. If the searchers 


found him now, this far from land and alone, they would have no 
doubt he was their quarry and they would shoot him as easily as 
shooting fish in a barrel. 

It was beginning to grow a little dark. The single shaft of sunlight 
that had spotlighted the helicopter had long since vanished. The sea 
was a restless gray monotony. There was very little current here in the 
Mona Passage, halfway between the Atlantic and the Caribbean, but 
what little there was tended to carry him north. That was not good, 
and the current was just one more obstacle to overcome. 

The plane came back, very low now, searching well to the south of 
Nick. He took a last deep breath and settled below the surface. He 
was, he reckoned, between two and three miles south of the wreck 
now and, because of his westing, a couple of miles off the Puerto 
Rican coast. He was in superb condition and could, at a pinch, stay 
under water for nearly five minutes. And that was the way he was 
going to have to do it—in long stretches underwater, then surfacing to 
take on air. 

The little plane had banked around and was flying a return 
pattern, a little closer to Nick. The helicopter was out of sight in a low 
hanging cloud, though he could still hear it. The cloud formations 
were not as high as they had been, here and there a murky dark pillar 
poked down from the great rolling bank, and when he came up to 
breathe the ever increasing wind felt hot and moist on his face. Nick 
was just as glad that the full brunt of the hurricane was at least a day 
or two away—he had all he could cope with at the moment. 

Halfway in he got into a school of bonito, conjured suddenly from 
nowhere, and for a moment or two was in danger of being encased in 
thousands of sleek cold bodies. Nick fought his way to the surface as 
the fish streamed around him, jostling and pushing, apparently 
accepting him as one of their own. 

He caught his breath and surveyed the sea. To his right, a mile off, 
a couple of white fishing boats were riding. For a moment he 
considered swimming to one of them and asking to be taken aboard. 
He could then commandeer the craft—he had authority for that—and 
demand that he be taken to San Juan. Nick discarded the idea 
immediately. It would save him a long swim, a lot of breath and 
muscle, but it would also arouse a lot of curiosity and start tongues 
wagging. And he had no way of knowing if they were bona fide 
fishing boats. The brain behind this operation—whatever it was, and 
whoever he was—would be very capable of planting decoys. Nick’s 
smile was bleak. Fishing in a hurricane? 

So Nick Carter breathed deep, sank under again, and kept on the 
long watery trek to shore. One thing was in his favor—by the time he 
made it, it was going to be so nearly dark that it wouldn’t matter. He 


felt a certain gladness about that. He was not at all in the mood to 
stroll around an open beach, clad in trunks and armed 

only with a knife, while a plane or helicopter sprayed machine gun 
bullets at him. 

Three hours later he pulled himself up on the sand, crawled to just 
beyond the surf line and collapsed. Even for a man in his excellent 
condition that last hour had been rugged. He turned on his back and 
lay panting, his great chest heaving, staring at the low, lead-bellied 
clouds. The wind was still low keyed, but insistent, moving sand about 
him. Nick felt at his trunks, felt the hard outline of the waterproofed 
book-shape he had been given by Monica Drake. He found himself 
hoping that it was worth all this—his danger and exhaustion, and the 
woman’s death. It was one hell of a way to shuffle off this coil, he told 
himself. A mass of bloody tissue in the belly of a shark! 

He rested for five minutes, then forced himself up. It was dark 
enough now to cover him. To the south he could see lights that could 
only be Mayaguez. It was going to be a good long hike back to his car. 
Nick kicked off the flippers, thinking about that. It was taking a risk, 
of sorts, to return to the car. At least a possible risk. It depended on 
factors which he had no way of assessing at true value—the jeep 
patrol, for one, and that Aussie bastard. 

If the Aussie had made a report—as he should have done—it was 
possible that someone would put two and two together and come up 
with a beachcomber. They might start a search of the coastal area as 
well as the sea, and if they found the car, they would set a trap, 
waiting for him to return. 

On the other hand, and Killmaster admitted that he was weary and 
out of temper—and that this influenced his thinking—on the other 
hand the Aussie had not appeared suspicious that Nick was anything 
more than a casual trespasser, simply another beach bum to be 
warned off. And the man was a drunk, or at least a heavy drinker. The 
chances were good that he had made no mention of the incident. 

Nick rubbed a hand through his close-cropped hair, trying to scrub 
some of the salt out of it, and glanced again at the distant lights of 
Mayaguez. Too far, damn it! And not good, anyway, because if a man 
does not wish to attract attention he does not stroll into town clad 
only in swimming trunks and a knife sheath. Nick set off down the 
beach, heading north, back to where he had left his car. 

It took him an hour and a half to walk it. He met no one on the 
beach and only an occasional car passed on the coastal highway. Each 
time he was careful to flatten himself on the sand to avoid being 
picked up by car lights. 

At last he recognized the stand of cocoa palms and almond trees 
that marked his enclave. He crossed the highway and circled around 


in the brush to approach the car from the far side. It was a waste of 
time. The old car waited, alone in desuetude, a darker silhouette 
against the darkness, and nothing but the wind stirred in the little 
clearing. 

Nick dressed quickly. He put the waterproofed package and the 
film in the false compartment under the seat and screwed down the 
top. Anything that might in any way connect him with the 
beachcomber he took down and clumped into the pool, including the 
machete. He kept the scuba knife in its sheath on his leg. 

He had to crank the old wreck to get her going, but at last she 
chuffed and puffed and began to shake with ague. He turned on the 
lone head light and took her cautiously out to the highway, where he 
turned south. The battered car would never get him to San Juan, that 
he knew, but Ponce might be possible. From there he could get a 
plane to San Juan. There was a missile tracking station near 
Mayaguez, and Hawk had said that if he got badly jammed up to 
appeal to them for help. Hawk was sending an AXE field agent to the 
tracking station on a standby basis. 

Nick lit one of his long cigarettes as the car rattled and quivered 
along. The smoke tasted delicious. He smiled. He didn’t need the 
standby man at the tracking station. He had what he had gone after 
the mysterious little package, and soon now he would turn it over to 
Hawk and get the usual curt “well done.” 

Nick frowned a bit. Maybe now Hawk would tell him something of 
what was going on, explain matters a bit. It wasn’t exactly fun 
working in the dark. 

Nick tossed the cigarette stub away and frowned again. The 
trouble was—he had the idea that even Hawk, at this stage, didn’t 
know a hell of a lot more than Nick himself! That made it all very 
cozy— 


She came screaming out of the undergrowth lining the road. She 
ran into the wavering light of the single headlamp, her red mouth 
open in a scream, her slim arms raised imploringly. 

She ran toward the car as Nick jammed on the brakes. She was 
looking behind her now and pointing, still screaming. He could hear 
her voice, thin and hysterical, over the laboring engine of the car. 

“Help! Help me— Oh, help me—help me!” 

She kept repeating the words as she ran toward the car. Nick 
leaped from the seat and ran toward her, remembering to avoid the 
light, knowing that it might be a trap of some sort and knowing also 
that it was better to act, to move, than freeze like a sitting duck. 

The one thing that inclined him to think that it might not be a trap 
was that the girl was naked. But for a tiny pair of black panties—and 


they were ripped—she was stark naked. 

She made no attempt to cover her nudity. Still screaming she ran 
into Nick Carter’s arms, ramming her deep, full breasts against his 
hard chest and screaming, “Help me—please help me—t-they tried to 
r-rape me!” 


Chapter 3 


NASTY AND SUSPICIOUS thoughts crawled through Nick Carter’s 
mind, like toads in a dank cellar. He was thinking on the run, on the 
move, as always, and his chief thought was that they were trying the 
old, old sex gambit on him. 

All this ran through his mind as he pushed the naked girl away 
from him, down into the shadows beside the car, muttering, “Stay 
down!” 

Nick ducked under the weak headlight beam, plucking the scuba 
knife from its sheath—wishing he had taken along the machete—and 
plunged toward the sounds he heard coming from the edge of a cane 
field. He was sure it was a setup—at least ninety per cent sure—and 
that he was intended to see, and hear, the men involved. This would 
cement the girl’s story. If he were wrong about matters—he would get 
notice of it any second now in the form of a bullet 

Somewhere in front of him a man shouted hoarsely: “Corra, Jose! 
Corra!” 

A sibilant whisper answered: “La policia?” Killmaster played the 
game. He let out a gruff bellow. “Alto—alto! Policia! I will fire!” 

He squatted, burrowed his way into a mass of jacaranda, and 
waited. Waited until he could no longer hear their clumsy crashing in 
the underbrush. Then he went back to the car, a cold little smile 
playing about his firm mouth. He would now proceed to find out who 
the sucker was. 

He decided to play it a bit more subtly than they had—it would be 
hard to do otherwise, considering the crudity of the gambit—and see 
if he could hook the girl, and play her, while she thought she was 
playing him. He would pick up the beachcomber guise again, since he 
wasn’t supposed to know that it was blown. 

She was just where he had left her beside the car, still making no 
effort to conceal her magnificent breasts and slim, narrow-waisted 
body. She did, however, deign to cross her hands over a long rip in 
the front of the black panties. He had to admit that the thing had been 
well staged, as far as it went. It was only the basic premise that was 
wrong—that he was a boob who could be fooled by so obvious a ploy. 

The girl shrank from him a bit as he approached. Very good, he 
applauded silently. She was a lovely, terrified little girl who had just 
been the victim of a brutal rape attempt. 

“They are gone, Senor? You have chase them away?” Her English 
was good enough, liquid and undulant, with the machine gun spate of 
the island. 


Nick nodded, silent for the moment. He let his eyes rove over her 
from head to toe, not missing an inch of tawny naked flesh. She was a 
fairly tall girl with thick black hair that fell to her shoulders. Nick 
reached suddenly, grasped a slim wrist and pulled her into the pale 
beam of the headlamp. He never prided himself on being an actor, but 
he did his best to register lechery and a building lust. Let her think she 
had leaped from the frying pan into the fire. 

When she tried to hang back he gave her a brutal tug. “Come on, 
honey! Let me have a look at you. I saved you, didn’t I?” Nick did his 
best to leer. 

She let her hands fall away from the black panties and stood 
quiescent as he inspected her like a slave on a block. She did say: 
“Cannot we get away from this place, Senor? Those men, the men who 
tried to rape me, they might come back.” 

Nick was hard put to repress a smile at that. No danger. They 
would be watching all right, but they wouldn’t be coming back. 

“We'll go in a minute,” he told her. “Just as soon as I have a good 
look at you, Senorita. Or is it Senora?” 

She had a piquant little heart-shaped face with a wide mouth, very 
scarlet, and gleaming white teeth. Her eyes were her best feature, well 
set apart and of a large and luminous dark hue. They sparked at him 
now. 

“It is senorita—a senora would not find herself in this bad 
business, I think.” 

She turned from him and covered herself with her hands. She flung 
the long dark hair at him with a petulant shake of her head and 
frowned. “I think you have stared long enough, Senor! Too long. I 
hope you are not going to be like those others—those animals who 
tried to rape me. It would be too much.” 

Nick walked to the car and flung her a blanket, watched her wrap 
herself in it gratefully. It was colder now and a fine rain had started to 
fall, so fine and thready that as yet it was little more than a mist. The 
first edge of the coming hurricane, he knew. Soon the squalls would 
begin to build at sea, and the rain would grow steadily heavier. 

He pointed to the car. “Get in. And do not worry. I don’t rape 
women. I don’t have to.” 

She huddled in the blanket in the front seat as Nick got the old 
wreck coughing again. As he put the car in gear and crawled away, 
conscious of the watching eyes in the undergrowth, he saw that she 
was frowning. A bit puzzled, maybe? The old car was a good prop. He 
could read her thinking fairly well—if he went with the car then he 
was indeed a beachcomber, a poor beach bum of no importance, and 
all the planning and histrionics were wasted. But that, of course, was 
exactly what they had to know. And didn’t. Not yet. 


Neither of them spoke for half a mile. The car panted along at 
thirty, rattling and shaking. The single headlight was loose again and 
gazed off to one side like a cocked eye. Luckily there was no other 
traffic on the road. 

Killmaster could hear the whir of the machinery in that pretty little 
head as she assessed and reassessed the situation. He kept silent, 
wanting her to do the leading. He had a little time now, free of 
danger, while she went about her play-acting. 

The girl turned to look at him. “Where do you go, Senor?” 

Nick shrugged, the careless epitome of all beachcombers. “I don’t 
know. Don’t really care. I just bum around, you know. One place is as 
good as another for me. Where do you want to go, Senorita?. . 

He thought he knew the answer to that one. She wanted, had 
indeed been ordered, to go with him until death did them part. His 
death! If the dice fell that way, of course, and he was more than a 
beachcomber. In that instant he found himself evincing a little more 
respect for that damned Aussie—the guy had made a report, 
obviously, and had put two and two together. Someone had! So all 
loose ends were to be tidied up—and he was definitely a loose end. He 
wondered if they had found the gear he had thrown in the pool. That 
alone was enough to damn him; a beachcomber didn’t throw things 
away. 

The girl decided how to play it. She moved a bit closer to him on 
the seat. Her tone was friendly, lighter. “I would like to go to San 
Juan, please. I have friends there who will help me. Who will give me 
clothes and money and help me get back to New York.” 

Nick gave her a friendly, open grin. One of his best open grins—of 
the type that Hawk contended could charm a lost soul away from the 
devil. 

“T am glad you have friends, Senorita. It always helps. I would like 
to oblige you, take you to San Juan, but there is one little thing that 
you overlook.” 

She wriggled a little closer to him. He could smell the clean scent 
of her body. He smiled faintly. It was the sex gambit, all right. And, as 
a simple gambit, there was nothing wrong with it. It worked more 
times that it failed. 

“I do not understand. What do I overlook, Senor?” 

Nick pointed to the hood of the laboring car. “This! This junk heap. 
Listen.” He declutched and raced the engine slightly, letting her hear 
the unmistakable clatter of a rod that was on the verge of letting go. 
He doubted she knew anything about cars, but the noise was very 
convincing, taken along with tappet sounds and various pings and 
knocks, plus the hoarse growl of a differential that was about to fall 
out. 


She scrunched her pretty face in a gesture of understanding and 
disgust, mixed with new puzzlement. She was wondering what in hell 
to do if he was genuine, just a bum, and she got stranded with him in 
a junk car amid a rising hurricane. 

Nick would just have to help her out a little; but gently, easily, 
letting her continue to lead. 

He gave her a smile which contained just enough of lechery and 
reached to squeeze her soft thigh beneath the blanket. “Don’t worry 
about it, honey. Everything’s all right now, so let’s have some fun, 
huh? I haven’t got much money, but I got a little, and maybe this old 
can will get us as far as Ponce if we take it easy. I got friends in Ponce, 
same as you got in New York. I think they’ll lend me some money— 
maybe even enough so we can fly to San Juan. You think you’d like 
that, sugar?” 

She had not moved away when he touched her leg. But now she 
frowned at him. “I do not like to be called ‘honey’ and ‘sugar,’ Senor! 
Maybe it is better if you call me Dona, si? That is my name—Dona 
Lanzos. What is yours, Senor?” 

The AXEman shrugged. He had seen it often. People were funny— 
no matter how low in the human scale they were, they still had 
quirks. 

“Anyway you want it, Dona. My name is Jim. Jim Talbot.” It was 
the name on all his phony papers. Jim Talbot. Occupation, drifter. 

Dona shivered and moved a bit closer to him. “Maybe I will go 
with you to San Juan on the plane, Jeem, if you can get the money. 
Maybe not. I do not know yet. But I do know I am cold—muy frio! Do 
you have anything to drink in this catastrofe of a car?” 

Nick was already regretting the miniatures of scotch he had tossed 
into the pool. But then it was precisely such small matters that gave 
an agent away. Not many beach bums could afford expensive scotch. 

“Sorry,” he told her. “This is going to have to be a dry run—at 
least until we get to Mayaguez. We’ll stop there and get some wine. I 
reckon I can afford that.” 

The girl was close beside him now. She touched his arm. “You are 
very poor, Jeem?” Her interest sounded genuine. 

Nick indicated the car and his clothes with a gesture. “What do 
you think, Dona? Do I look like one of the Rockefellers?” 

She laughed, a spontaneous burst of liquid warm sound that 
caused Nick, for an incautious moment, to detest the game they were 
playing. She was a very pretty girl and built like a million. Had the 
circumstances been different he knew he would be enjoying himself. 
As it was—and he had to force the cold part of his brain to take over 
—as it was he was having far too good a time. Hawk would never 
have approved of such shenanigans in the line of duty. But then his 


boss wasn’t here. It wasn’t Hawk who was being tampered with so 
expertly. 

Nick sighed and, smiling at his own hypocrisy, told himself that it 
was just one of those erotic interludes that every agent had to endure 
now and again. Nothing to do but grin and bear it. 

The girl said: “I think I like you, Jeem. Very much.” 

Nick Carter, who was having a little difficulty with his breathing, 
said, “I think so too, Dona. I mean—you aren’t exactly acting like a 
girl who hates me!” 

“You do not like? You wish me to stop?” 

Killmaster had a sort of rule. Not hard and fast, but sort of a rule— 
if it in no way interfered with his work, did not endanger a mission, 
and the lady of the moment was both comely and compliant, then he 
believed in letting nature take its course. 

“T do like,” he told her. “And I do not wish you to stop. At least not 
until we get into Mayaguez. That might be a little embarrassing—la 
policia can be pretty stuffy sometimes.” 

She laughed. But her next words carried a warning, a warning that 
he noted even in his rapidly efflorescing condition. It told him that he 
had already slipped, perhaps just a bit too much. 

“You talk funny,” she said. “Peculiar, raro! You do not speak the 
same all the time, I mean. At times you sound of education, sometimes 
not. That is strange, si?” 

He made the best recovery he could. “That is strange, no! I went to 
college, Dona. A long time ago. I have tried to forget it, but it is not so 
easy. Sometimes I talk like a—like a gentleman in spite of myself. 
Why? Por que? Does it bother you?” 

He felt rather than saw her shrug. He knew that she was puzzled 
again now, not knowing what to think or how to proceed. He guessed, 
correctly, at what she would do. 

She moved real close, her fingers avid at his body. It occurred to 
him that she, like himself, was something of an opportunist and did 
not mind a pleasant interlude as long as it did not interfere with her 
work. Why not, indeed? There was that old saw about the goose and 
the gander. 

Her next effort did not particularly surprise him. She had decided 
to try on a new set of lies for size. New lies for old. 

Dona leaned toward him. “I told you a beeg lie back there,” she 
said. “Those men did not try to rape me. It was something different, 
something worse—they tried to cheat me! They did not wish to pay 
me after I—I had been with them. Both of them! Bastardos! They 
would not pay me and we got into a fight and they tore off all my 
clothes. Do you understand, Jeem? I am a puta, a prostituta! In New 
York I am also in la vida, but there I am a call girl and I make a lot of 


money. Sometimes as much as fifty dollars a night. But down here—I 
was staying with a cousin in Mayaguez, but I do not wish to see her 
again— down here I was not going to work. I was going to rest only. 
But my cousin introduced me to these men and they asked me to go 
fishing with them. Fishing and also, well, you will understand. I did 
not really want to, Jeem, but money is money, si? But then the 
bastardos only laughed at me and would not pay. I like you, Jeem! 
Will you not be angry with me for lying to you?” 

Killmaster realized that now he was really getting into the thick 
stuff. She had changed her tactics to direct frontal assault. She was 
still lying, still doing her job for the Aussie or whoever was paying 
her, but now he had an idea that they were only half lies. About her 
profession he had no doubts; he had encountered some talented 
amateurs in his time, but this kid was no amateur. 

Her technique, revised, was simple enough. By offering him half 
truth she was trying to get him to swallow a whole lie. He knew now 
that she did not believe his lie—that he was a simple beach bum. But 
she would pretend to believe it, continue to toss her sexual expertise 
at him, and wait to see what developed. Dona Lanzos was just a bit 
more clever than he had thought. 

They were getting into Mayaguez now. Before he could suggest it, 
she moved away. He saw the lights of a filling station and a colmado 
—a papa-mama general store—just ahead and pulled off the road. The 
car needed gas and he would have to get her something to wear. The 
last thing he needed, at the moment, was to arouse the interest of the 
local constabulary. He wanted to get Dona Lanzos to San Juan— 
without sweat if possible—and turn her over to Hawk _ for 
interrogation. 

Meantime he was still a long way from San Juan, or even Ponce, 
and he must watch her like a fox watches a chicken. 

A youth with pimples left off talking to a fat woman and moved 
toward the car. He stared at the car with a mixture of awe, disbelief 
and snobbery, then glanced suspiciously at Nick. The AXEman, 
knowing the trouble, let him see a ten dollar bill. “Llenelo usted, 
hagame el favor verificar el aceite los neumaticos.” 

“Si, Senor.” 

Nick grinned at the kid and added, “And no snide remarks, 
muchacho! This was a good car when you were peeing in your 
diapers.” 

The kid was a smart aleck. He smirked and said, “No doubt that is 
the trouble, eh, Senor?” But he set about his tasks briskly enough, 
after staring at Dona Lanzos for a moment. 

The girl was huddled in the blanket. Nick took her hand. This was 
going to be a tricky bit and he would just have to do the best he 


could. And hope. 

They crossed an open space to the little store. The fat woman got 
off the box on which she had been sitting and waddled after them. 
The store smelled like general stores everywhere, plus a tang of tropic 
spices. Nick gave the girl a twenty. “Get yourself what you need, 
Dona. But the twenty will have to do it—stretch it as far as you can.” 

He lit a cigarette, and watched as the girl and fat woman conferred 
about a dress, shoes, cheap panties and bra. Dona was hurrying 
through the transaction as though she had a train to catch. Nick could 
guess why. A moment later he knew he was right. She gathered up her 
purchases and disappeared through a curtain into a back room. The 
fat woman remained, curiosity leaking from every excess pound of 
her. 

Nick nodded toward the back room. “Telefono?” 

“Si You wish?” 

He shook his head and left the store, crossing to the ramshackle 
filling station. The boy was shooting air into the worn tires. Nick 
nodded toward the station. “Telefono?” 

The boy nodded. Nick went into the station and fumbled for 
change. His hand was being forced. He did not like it, but there was 
nothing he could do about it. He was sure the girl would use the 
phone in the store to make a contact. To offset her call he had to make 
one, before he was ready. For a moment he considered calling the 
Missile Tracking Station south of Mayaguez, where an AXE operative 
was standing by, and have the man pick them up and tail them. Just 
as an anchor to windward. In the end he decided against it. He should, 
for God’s sake, be able to wangle one lone little prostitute aboard a 
plane for San Juan! 

Hawk was staying at a plush San Juan hotel—Nick wondered how 
the dour old man was enjoying it—under the name of Frank Tandy. 
Nick hoped, at eighty bucks a day, that his boss was trying to enjoy 
himself. He doubted it. 

Hawk answered on the third ring. There was no question of 
scrambling, could not be in the circumstances, and Nick resorted to 
free cryptic. 

“Mr. Tandy?” 

“Speaking.” 

“This is Jim, Mr. Tandy, Jim Talbot. I’ve been looking into that 
property you’re interested in—that five thousand acres north of 
Mayaguez.” 

“Oh, yes. How did it go, Jim? They interested in selling?” 

“T don’t think so, Mr. Tandy. They wouldn’t talk much. Pretty 
secretive bunch. Don’t like trespassers. I got the idea that they’ve got 
some very special use for that land. They wouldn’t even let me survey 


it.” 

Hawk cleared his throat. “Too bad, Jim. But I suppose it can’t be 
helped. We’ll just have to look elsewhere for a plant site. When are 
you coming back?” 

“As soon as possible,” Nick said. “I don’t like it out here in the 
sticks. Too lonely. I did pick up a hitchhiker, though, for company. 
Pretty interesting old bird.” Hawk would understand that last sentence 
to mean a young woman with information. Free cryptic was pretty 
elastic, but was based in the main on slang, jargon and the 
substitution of opposites. 

Hawk got it. “You want someone to meet you, Jim?” 

“Yeah. Might be nice. But I don’t know just when—the car is acting 
up. Maybe I’ll have to flag down a crow and bum a ride myself, Mr. 
Tandy. Anyway I'll be there as soon as I can. I hope you’re not sore 
because the deal fell through.” 

“['m not sore,” said Mr. Tandy. “But hurry. I’ve got another deal 
cooking, even bigger than this one, but if we don’t close it fast we 
stand to lose a lot. Goodbye, Jim. See you soon.” 

“Goodbye, Mr. Tandy.” 

Nick hung up and went to stand in the door of the filling station, 
lighting a cigarette. The kid was just finishing up with the car, wiping 
the windshield. Across the area Dona Lanzos, wearing a short red 
dress now, was still talking to the fat woman. Killmaster let blue 
smoke leak from his nostrils and frowned in thought. She had made 
her own call, of course. She had seen him using the phone. That did 
not matter. He had an excuse—the friend in Ponce. The friend that did 
not exist. 

Nick Carter took another deep drag and walked to the car. It just 
might be, he thought, that he would need a friend before this night 
was over. There was no way of knowing, other than to put his head 
into the lion’s mouth and see if the beast meant to bite. 

It was raining harder now. The boy finished wiping the windshield 
with a paper towel and grinned at Nick. “It does not do much good, 
Senor! But then I think nothing much will do this grandfather of a car 
any good. That will be eight bucks and sixty cents, Senor. I also put in 
three quarts of oil. You were losing it at a great rate.” 

A vagrant gust of wind, stronger than any before, romped through 
the station area, ripping down the paper advertising pennants and 
moving the boy’s skinny body back a few paces. He clung to the car, 
grabbing at his cap. 

“You know, Senor, that el huracan is on the way? A day, two days, 
it is going to knock the hell out of us.” 

“T know,” said Nick. He flicked away his cigarette and motioned to 
the girl, who was still jabbering with the fat woman. It was not 


impossible, he told himself, that the fat woman was a contact! Maybe 
Dona hadn’t needed to use the phone. 

He paid the kid and tipped him half a buck. “Donde esta la 
licoreria?” 

The kid gave him a sly grin, then shrugged. “Two blocks down that 
way.” He pointed. “If he is still open, you comprehend. Perhaps not. 
Perhaps by now he is closed and getting ready for el huracan and—” 
he broke off to stare as Dona Lanzos got in the car. In doing so she 
displayed a great length of nylon stocking and a strip of tawny flesh 
atop it. The kid pursed his lips to whistle, then glanced at Nick and 
thought better of it. He did, however, have the temerity to make a 
certain very Spanish, and very universal, gesture. 

Killmaster gave the kid a hard, unblinking stare. In slow and 
perfect Spanish he said: “That is very nice, eh? Good. I’m glad you 
approve. I will think of you when I am in the back seat with her. 
Goodbye, son.” 

Without a glance at the kid’s crimson face Nick got in the car and 
drove away. Dona Lanzos, in her corner, was giggling. She had heard 
everything. 

“You are a bad, cruel man,” she said through her giggles. “The 
muchacho cannot help it because he is young.” 

Nick forced himself to grin at her. “He is a snotty little bum,” he 
said. “A kid like that bugs me.” 

As he headed for the liquor store he studied her carefully. She 
certainly knew how to stretch a twenty dollar bill. The flimsy red 
dress was cheap and sleazy and everything beneath it would be the 
same. Even her flesh. And yet there was no denying that in her gaudy, 
tawdry way, Dona Lanzos was sexually attractive. She had purchased 
a scarf to match her dress and now wore it over dark burnished hair 
that had been combed and brushed. Somewhere she had gotten 
lipstick and powder—probably borrowed from the fat woman—and 
had made her face up rather skillfully. She did not, he admitted, look 
like a little whore at the moment. 

But she was. Which was in no manner important. What was 
important was that something had gone wrong back there at the 
filling station, wrong for him, right for her. He couldn’t put his finger 
on it, but it was there. He was too old a hand, too experienced an 
agent, to miss it. In the end he knew that it amounted to nothing 
tangible, nothing in the way she looked or spoke or acted. It was 
something far more evanescent, ineffable. He could sense it, and it 
brought his hackles up. He was driving the car, but the I’jrl was in the 
driver’s seat. And knew it. 

It had to be something that had happened back at the filling 
station. Her phone call, of course! There was nothing to do but wait— 


wait and see what developed. 

He stopped at the liquor store and found the owner nailing boards 
across the front of it. The rain was heavier now, hurling gray damp 
splotches at the car, and the wind was constantly increasing but, as 
yet, only a faint harbinger of the fury to come. 

The owner sold Nick a gallon of cheap wine, made in California, 
and hurried back to his work. His family, a covey of kids and a 
slatternly wife, was busily taking bottles from the windows and the 
shelves and carrying them to the basement. 

“El huracan es muy malo,” the man said as he banged a nail into a 
plank. 

Nick got back into the car, twisted off the top of the wine jug and 
handed it to the girl. She drank deeply, balancing the heavy bottle 
expertly. Add notes, he thought. Probably a good drinker, knows how 
to hold it. He took a swig of the stuff himself—it wasn’t too bad for a 
domestic variety—and then took the road map from the glove 
compartment and consulted it in the feeble light of the dashboard. He 
could feel her dark eyes on him and, ultra sensitive as he was, was 
immediately aware of a new factor. Animosity. Hate. It was as 
palpable as the scent of the cheap powder she had recently used. And 
it was new. Before she had been a pro, a whore hired for a job that 
probably included no more than watching him and reporting on his 
movements. That had changed. Now she hated him, or at least 
actively disliked him. Why? What had she found out over the phone 
back there in the papa-mama store? 

Killmaster knew he was right. If for no other reason than that she 
was trying too hard now to be friendly. 

The next little town was Harmigueros. Beyond that Nick figured it 
was a good 175 kilometers, or a little more, to Ponce. The stretch 
between was pretty desolate. There were a number of little towns 
along the way, to be sure, but between them the road would be dark 
and lonely. Anything could happen. Probably would. Nick thought of 
the scuba knife with distinct unhappiness; he felt a great longing for 
his Luger and stiletto. 

He put the map away and started on. They left the dim glow of 
Mayaguez behind. The dim cocked eye of the car showed the gray 
rain, thready before, now steadily increasing to rope size. Water 
sloshed heavily at the windshield. By some miracle the ancient wiper 
still worked, but it could not combat the steady wash of rain. Now and 
then an errant gust of wind, only hinting at the weight to come, 
slammed the old car from side to side of the coastal road. 

Dona Lanzos said very little for a time. She held the wine jug, 
nursing it, drinking now and then and passing it to him. She crossed 
and recrossed her legs with a hiss of cheap nylon and Nick, from the 


corner of his eye, saw that the scarlet dress had ridden almost to her 
waist. She did not attempt to pull it down. Why should she? It was, 
after all, her stock in trade. 

When they had gone a few miles Nick pulled over to the shoulder 
and stopped. He had to know, and so might as well get it over with. 
He reached for the girl without a word, pulling her into his arms. She 
resisted for a moment and he felt the tenseness in her, then she went 
limp and soft and fell against him. She laughed and he could detect no 
mirth in the sound. 

“You are a funny man,” she said, clinging to him. “You do not 
mind kissing a prostituta, Jeem? Some men do. They do everything 
else, but they do not kiss me.” 

“TJ don’t mind,” he said gruffly. He ran his hands over her soft 
body, keeping them outside her clothing, but missing nothing. Dona 
relaxed and kissed him back, began to simulate passion—an old 
whore’s trick—but in the end he was satisfied that she was not armed. 
At least the fat woman hadn’t slipped her a gun or a knife. 

She took her lips away from his for a moment. “You used the 
phone in the filling station, Jeem? Did you call your friend in Ponce? 
He will lend you money? You will take me to San Juan with you on 
the plane?” 

“T called him. He didn’t like it, but he’ll lend me the money. We'll 
go to San Juan and have ourselves a ball, Dona.” An easy lie now. One 
that would never be put to the test. They were never going to let him 
get to Ponce. 

Forewarned as he was, the old sex gambit very nearly worked. Sex, 
like flattery, is an insidious weapon because it is so direct, so basic. 
Both appeal to the ego and the nervous system, especially sex. 
Pleasure is pleasure and it is hard to deny it. More especially in Nick 
Carter’s case at the moment, because of the part he was playing. There 
was no way for him to stop the woman from doing what she was 
doing, not short of rudely pushing her away or striking her, and that 
he could not risk. Not as long as there was a faint chance that he was 
wrong about her. 

After kissing her for a moment or two, and going over her body 
with his hands for weapons, he got behind the wheel again and drove 
on. For perhaps a couple of miles, Dona chattered aimlessly about 
what they would do together in San Juan. Now and then she would 
take a sip of wine, then pass the bottle to him. The wind increased, 
hurling rain at the car like damp shrapnel. 

A mile short of Harmigueros the road made an abrupt right angle 
turn to landward, away from the sea. They passed the bulky forms of 
road machinery, canvas shrouded against the weather. A single red 
lantern, still burning in spite of the wind, hung from a trestle and 


barely illuminated a sign: Danger—Road Construction Ahead. 

That was genuine enough. Nick remembered this spot from the trip 
out. It was nothing, just minor repair. 

Without warning, with no preliminaries, Dona Lanzos put the 
bottle on the floor and slid over in the seat. 

“T will make good love to you, Jeem,” she said softly. “I will show 
you how it is going to be in San Juan.” She proceeded to implement 
her promise, or threat, her mouth hot and moist on his. 

Killmaster was taken off balance. He had certainly not counted on 
this! 

Delicious pangs of pleasure slashed at the cold part of his mind, 
trying to infiltrate and lull. He took a hand off the wheel to push her 
away, then hesitated at what he saw through the rain-blurred 
windshield: a bright wash of flares in the gloom, a large Stop For 
Inspection sign on a trestle, a policeman signaling with a flashlight. A 
policeman? 

So that was it! Another old trick. But a uniform does not always 
make a policeman. 

Nick twisted a hand in her thick hair and threw her away from 
him. He jammed his foot to the floor and felt the car respond with a 
tubercular gasp. Nick held the gas pedal down and headed straight for 
the trestle and lantern, seeing the man with the flashlight make a wild 
leap to get out of the way. If they were real cops he could always 
apologize. 

As he smashed through the trestle and sign he saw the man in 
uniform draw a revolver and raise it. Something buzzed through the 
car. The windshield starred, a lovely glass flower. He heard the report. 

Dona Lanzos was on him then, a tiger cat, fighting for the wheel, 
trying to get to the key and stop the car. Nick shoved her away. She 
clawed him and sank her teeth into his hand. He backhanded her 
brutally, heard her gasp of pain, then she was back again and trying to 
smother him with her lush body, still fighting to reach the key. She 
screamed at him. “Bastardo—you killed my Ramon!” 

He heard her, but it did not register. Another slug went singing 
through the car and this time the windshield made a tinkling noise. 
Then he had new trouble, real trouble. They had set up a second line 
of defense! 

The car was panting along at forty, maybe more. Then it came 
looming out of the drab rain curtain, very close, the big car across the 
road. There was no way around it. To both sides the shoulders 
dropped steeply away—to what he didn’t know. 

There were more flares and in the fitful light, in that split second, 
Nick saw a man lean over the hood of the big car and level a Tommy 
gun at him. It spat fire. The working headlight exploded into shards. 


Dona Lanzos was at him again, clawing at his face. With real 
pleasure he made a big fist and back-slammed it across her mouth. 
She fell away. Nick, his foot to the floor, careened toward the road 
shoulder, past the rear of the blocking car. So far, he knew they had 
been shooting to stop him and not to kill, possibly because of the girl. 
From now on it would be different. 

A spate of lead stitched the back of Nick’s car as it left the shoulder 
and plunged down the bank. Nick was in sudden darkness, fighting 
the wheel, praying that the old wreck would stay right side up. If it 
did he still had a chance—the rain-whimpering darkness would work 
as well for him as for them. Even better. They would have to use lights 
to find him. 

It was like going down a roller coaster in pitch blackness. Nick’s 
car gathered speed, slamming down into the pit of nothing, but at 
least her wheels were still touching solid ground. Nick jammed on the 
gas again, heard the ancient engine catch and try to survive. 

The car found level ground with a jarring crash. The unconscious 
girl slammed over against him. He pushed her away and fed the car 
more gas. He was driving blind now, into something or other, and any 
second it would be over—a tree, a cliff, a fence? 

It came. The front wheels dropped away into space. The nose 
shoved itself into something soft, the radiator crumpled, and the car 
expired with a gurgling grunt. Nick jabbed a hand at the ignition—he 
had enough trouble without fire—and tried to open the door on his 
side. No good. It was stuck, buckled. He pushed the girl to the floor, 
slid over in the seat and got his feet to bear on the door. He kicked it 
open on the second try, slid out, and fell a good ten feet into a ditch, 
landing in a foot of mud and water. 

There was no time for anything but action, immediate and 
precipitate. He got himself out of the slime and clawed his way up the 
bank to the front of the car. Rain and wind beat at him. It was so dark 
that he had to feel his way. Far behind the car, over the ditch, he 
could see faint wavering lights coming toward him. He grinned 
through the mud caking his face. Now he had a chance. The old car 
hadn’t let him down in the end—he must have come at least three 
hundred yards across an open field before he hit the ditch. 

The girl! Nick swore as he grabbed at the ruined radiator and tried 
to climb over it back to the car. If she regained her senses now she 
would scream and in a second or two he would be dodging lead again. 

But first things first: he got to the car, felt for the girl, heard her 
breathing and could detect no movement. He went over into the back 
seat, felt for the screwdriver he knew was on the floor, found it and 
had the false bottom up in a matter of seconds. He jammed the book, 
still in its waterproofing, into his belt and put the exposed film in his 


pants pocket. He checked the scuba knife, found it still in place, and 
hoped he wouldn’t have to use it. Not tonight. Not when the other 
side was playing with machine guns! 

As he slid back into the front seat he saw the nearest light about a 
hundred yards away. Better get going! If they knew this country—and 
they probably did—they would know about the ditch and that he 
couldn’t pass it. 

He decided to try to take the girl with him. It was crazy, sure, but 
the whole damned purpose of this little charade had been to get her 
back to San Juan and make her talk. He grabbed her feet, losing her 
shoes in the process, and yanked her toward him as he tried to 
balance himself in the door. She made no sound. 

Not a sound. Not until he had her halfway out of the car. Then she 
came to violent life, spitting and clawing at him and screaming like a 
fire siren in the night. 

Nick swore and still tried. He grabbed at her legs again. She kicked 
him in the stomach and he fell, slipping off the car, and plummeted 
down into the muddy ditch again. He lay with his face in the mud and 
listened to her caterwaul above him in one single, long and undying 
breath that had no words to it, only fear and hate and revenge. 

He would have to leave her. Her pals would be panting up to the 
car in a few seconds now. Killmaster made a few rapid calculations. 
He had been heading south, he had turned left to get around the 
blocking car—the ditch therefore probably ran north and south. He 
would have to go north, then, to head back toward Mayaguez and the 
Missile Tracking Station there. He was going to need help, after all. 
And lucky to have it. 

Killmaster turned and, on his hands and knees, began to crawl 
rapidly along the bottom of the ditch. He would get beyond the far 
horn of the search crescent, then double back on his tracks. It was an 
old trick. 

He fished mud out of his mouth and spat. The mud tasted bad and 
it stank. Like a lot of other things he had run into lately. Like all the 
old tricks that had, somehow, been working. 

He was getting pretty well teed off by now. With Hawk’s 
permission—and he thought he could get it—he was going to come 
back this way and teach them all some new tricks. 


Chapter 4 


AS SOON AS David Hawk—registered at the hotel as Frank Tandy 
—finished his conversation with N3 he made half a dozen other phone 
calls. Each was brief, terse and guarded. When he finished his calls 
Hawk opened a fat briefcase and checked the Colt .45 automatic pistol 
jammed in with a thick sheaf of papers. He took the safety off and put 
the .45 back in the briefcase, glanced around the room once, shrugged 
into a badly wrinkled seersucker jacket and left the hotel. He carried 
the briefcase under his left arm, with his hand near the unlocked flap. 
Ignoring the doorman, Hawk walked a block and then chose his own 
cab. He told the man to go to the Caribe Hilton on Condado Lagoon. 
He could have walked it easily enough, but it was an unnecessary risk 
and one he did not feel justified in taking. In addition he was hoping 
that a brief ride in the fresh, gale-smelling air would do something to 
restore his temper. David Hawk had been in a filthy humor for nearly 
a week now. 

He was four years past retirement age and tonight he felt every 
hour of it. He did not particularly care for melodrama—that could 
safely be left to Nick Carter—yet at the moment he was knee-deep in 
it. Hawk stuck a cheap cigar in his thin old mouth and chewed on it 
viciously. He longed to be back in Washington, even in the heat, 
where he could sit behind his desk and move the pawns around in 
comfort. He wasn’t a field man, not for years now, and the thought of 
the automatic in the briefcase was like a burr in his behind. He had 
thought himself long past all that. Hawk sighed and spat out a sliver 
of wet tobacco. When the devil drove... And the devil was sure as hell 
driving these days! 

At the Caribe Hilton he checked in under yet another name, and 
was given a tiny room on the top floor. It had a single small window 
and no fire escape. The door, besides the regular Yale and chain locks, 
was fitted with a New York police lock. Hawk clicked the Yale, slid 
the chain into place, and placed the heavy iron bar in the floor 
groove. As he did so he thought of the old story about the eccentric 
who locked himself in every night, with dozens of padlocks, and then 
one night heard a sepulchral voice say: “Aha! Now we’re nice and 
cozy—locked in together, just the two of us!” 

Hawk’s smile was brief and dour. He had to admit that he was in 
like case—he was locked in now with his problem. Just the two of 
them! 

He took papers from the briefcase and put them on the desk, 
weighting them down with the Colt. He took off his rumpled coat and 


hung it in the closet. Before he settled down to the papers he got a 
glass from the bathroom, half filled it with water, and put his dentures 
in it. They were new and still hurt, and in privacy he liked his 
comfort. 

Then, gumming a cigar, he settled himself at the desk. To an 
unknowing bystander he could easily have been a farmer going over 
his accounts; there was the weather-beaten face, the sunken jaws, the 
wrinkle-hatched scrawny neck, the mussed thin hair. 

David Hawk had been head of AXE since its inception as a counter- 
murder organization. He had been in the “profession,” in one capacity 
or another, for nearly all his adult life. He had ice water in his veins, 
his physician had never been able to locate a heart, and his brain 
belied the narrow skull in which it lay. He was cunning and utterly 
without mercy for his enemies, who were legion. He was the perfect 
man for his job. 

Now, in the white spot of a gooseneck lamp, he stirred the papers 
on the desk for a moment, wishing that he could order them, or the 
sense of them, as easily as he could arrange them on the slick wood. 

The whole thing was an unholy mess. A jigsaw puzzle hidden in 
Chinese boxes. Hawk, in private, thought of the damned job as Jig 
Box. But for the sake of clarity—that was a laugh—he had labeled the 
operation Goldgang. He thought it sounded a little better. 

The name, Goldgang, was more than a whim. Hawk picked up a 
flimsy and stared at it for a moment, then put it down. He knew it by 
heart by this time. The substance of the report was: The Chinese Reds, 
who for years had been trying to import gold, to milk the Western 
world of gold—a lot of it smuggled in through Hong Kong—had just 
exported a billion dollars worth of gold! Had shipped it out of China. 
Where? Nobody knew. Or at least Hawk didn’t. The report from China 
had been brief and scanty— approximately a billion in gold had been 
shipped at night, from an obscure Yellow Sea port, on sea-going junks. 
That, of course, meant transshipment sooner or later. To whom? 
Where? When? 

Hawk picked up the same flimsy again and frowned at it. He knew 
the people in Hong Kong, the China watchers, pretty well. At times 
they came up with the damnedest dreams. Ideas they got from staring 
too long at their oolong leaves. Hawk sighed. It couldn’t be ignored. 
That was a lot of gold to be drifting around on the high seas—and the 
Chinese never did anything without a reason. 

Hawk scrawled a note to himself and picked up another flimsy. 
New troop movements in China. Movements obviously designed to 
confuse, but from which a pattern was beginning to develop. China 
was shifting troops to the Manchurian and Mongolian borders—but 
the heaviest movement was to the south. To the border of North 


Vietnaml 

Hawk, having gummed his cigar into a soggy mess, put a fresh one 
in his mouth. He wondered what his confreres at State and in the CIA 
were making of all this. They had the same information he did. Or 
most of it. There was something sly about the toothless grin around 
the cigar. Most of it—not all. He usually managed to keep a few 
tidbits to himself. A way of protecting AXE, and the budget, and 
himself. It was dog eat dog in his profession, and you didn’t have 
many friends in Washington. 

The next two flimsies he studied for a long time. If there was any 
truth in them at all the implications were monumental! 

An American missionary, hiding in the rugged mountains of 
northern China, had sent word that the atomic plants near Sinkiang 
were nothing but dummies. Mock-ups. The real plants had been 
moved elsewhere. The missionary didn’t know where. 

Hawk glanced at an addendum scrawled in ink at the bottom of 
the page: “This agent since found, impaled on bamboo spear. This is 
slow death. Agent probably talked.” 

The old man’s smile was grim. Yes, he probably had. Talked loud 
and long, begging for death. 

The second of the two flimsies was a mishmash of rumors, hearsay, 
wishful thinking, half and quarter truths. Ho Chi Minh was ready to 
talk peace! 

Hawk scratched the end of his thin nose and read the thing over 
again. Then a third time. The thing that really came through was that 
the Chinese thought Ho was ready to make peace! This worried them. 
The recent admission of Western journalists to Hanoi worried them. A 
lot of things worried them. What, if anything, were they going to do 
about it? 

Hawk stared at the ceiling. He heard, and yet did not hear, the 
wind slamming at the high window. They were going to get a 
hurricane. It did not impress him. Perhaps a greater wind than a 
hurricane, a mortal storm as someone had put it, was beginning to 
blow through the world and he was hearing the first faint stirring of 
that awful wind. Two examples leaped vividly to mind—lItaly and 
Korea. When Italy had surrendered the Nazis had moved in at once to 
cheat the Allies of an easy victory. In Korea the Chinese intervened 
the moment their border was threatened. Would they do it again? 
Would they, could they, allow Ho Chi Minh to surrender? 

Hawk made a tidy pile of the flimsies on his desk. He glanced at 
his watch. They should be here soon. He unwrapped a new cigar. 
When they came he would know more, might even get a few answers. 
He had been around too long to think it at all strange that part of the 
answer might lie right here in Puerto Rico. It had been a long time 


since anything surprised David Hawk. 

Ten minutes later there was a soft tap at the door. He picked up 
the Colt .45 and went toward the door, hefting the heavy pistol, 
wondering if he could still hit anything after all these years at a desk. 

At the door he said, “Who?” 

“Goldgang.” 

Hawk admitted three men. One he already knew. Clint Hutchinson, 
CIA man in liaison with himself. The other two were Englishmen 
whom he had never met. One was from Scotland Yard’s Special 
Branch, the other was M.I.5, British Military Intelligence. 

Introductions were brief. Hawk, in immediate command, wasted 
no time in formalities. He got some folding chairs from a closet, 
passed them around, went back to his own chair, lit a cigar for a 
change, and took over. 

“We'll keep this as short as possible,” he said. “A question and 
answer session. I’ll ask the questions—you’d better have the answers.” 

The CIA man—he had worked with Hawk before— concealed a 
smile as he saw the two English agents look at each other. They’d 
learn. Hawk could be pretty damned brusque! 

Hawk pointed his cigar at the pile of papers on his desk. “You’ve 
got the background, all of you? Troop movements in China, the huge 
gold shipment, the rumors that Ho Chi Minh wants to talk peace?” 

They all nodded assent. 

“All right. Can any of you tell me, facts, not guesses, what it all 
means? If anything?” 

After a pause the man from Special Branch said: “We think our 
laddie, Sir Malcolm Drake, is tied into it somehow, sir. That’s why 
we're here, why we contacted you people—it is your wicket, after all 
—and asked to be allowed to work with you. Sir Malcolm is a British 
subject.” 

Hawk frowned at him. “That I know. I said facts, remember. We’ll 
pretend that I never heard of Sir Malcolm Drake until this moment. 
Tell me about him. Facts. How does he, sitting on his little island off 
Puerto Rico, tie into what’s going on in China?” 

Special Branch shifted uneasily. “It’s not going to be all that easy, 
sir. It, well, it’s damned complicated. If we’re right about our lad—and 
we may be wrong—it goes deep and it goes back a long time. I don’t 
think I can just sum it up for you, sir.” 

“Try!” 

“Very good, sir, if I must. Sir Malcolm Drake is a very strange 
bloke indeed. He sort of operates on two levels, you see. On one level 
he’s a writer and journalist, a good one, and an adventurer. Sort of 
like your Lowell Thomas chap, I’d say. Perfectly respectable—on that 
level. During the war—he’s about fifty-five now,—he had a splendid 


record. He was in the Special Boat Service, the Commandos, and later 
on he was in Intelligence.” Special Branch glanced at his companion. 
“Your service, wasn’t it?” 

M.I.5 said: “Yes. Good record.” 

“Drake was dropped into Brittany in 1942,” Special Branch went 
on, “and was badly wounded. Somehow they got him out and back to 
England. But by that time he was a real crock, his legs, I think, and he 
was invalided out. It was then he took up journalism. He was good at 
that, too. So good that his articles, and his work for BBC, got him on 
the Honors List. He was made a Knight. Lot of other decorations and 
orders, too.” 

“So far,” said Hawk, “he sounds like the perfect scout master. Tell 
me about the other level.” 

Special Branch sighed. “He’s got a file as thick as my arm, sir. We 
could never prove a bit of it. Gun running, smuggling opium and gold, 
even slaving!” 

Hawk grunted. “White slaving? Women?” 

“No, sir. Just plain old slaving. There is still plenty of it in Africa 
and the Near East. But to get on—we know that Drake is, or has been, 
up to his neck in all sorts of illegal skullduggery. In his profession, 
traveling all the time, to all parts of the world, that sort of thing is a 
natural for him. For a man with those inclinations, I mean. And Sir 
Malcolm Drake is that sort of man. I took the trouble, on my own 
time, to trace his ancestry back. He comes by his name honestly—Sir 
Francis Drake was a remote ancestor of his. And Sir Malcolm is a 
pirate, too. An international baddie that has somehow kept his nose 
clean.” 

“I ask again,” said Hawk in an unpleasant voice, “what ties him in 
with China and prompted you people to send out a Mayday?” 

“Drake was in Hanoi six weeks ago, sir. Doing a series of articles. 
You may have read them—they appeared in one of your American 
papers.” 

“T read them. Go on.” 

“Well, he disappeared for three days. Our best information is that 
he was in China for that time, but we’ve got no absolute proof of that. 
Our thinking is that Drake was flown to Peking and talked with the 
Chinese high brass.” 

Hawk could not conceal his skepticism. “I said no guessing, 
gentlemen. That sounds like guessing to me.” 

Silence. Special Branch and M.I.5 exchanged glances. Special 
Branch nodded. M.I.5 said: “No, sir. It isn’t guessing. One of our—of 
our people saw Drake in Peking about that time. It was pure luck, but 
our man recognized Drake from his pictures. He’s been in the papers a 
lot, though he tries to avoid it. We’re sure it was Drake, sir.” 


Hawk thought: Drake goes to Peking, on some business deal of his 
own, and a billion in gold is shipped out to parts unknown. Possible. 
Why? 

The CIA man spoke for the first time. “A billion in gold can buy a 
lot of trouble, sir. Here in the Caribbean, maybe?” 

Hawk gave him a gelid stare. “Hold it, Hutchinson. I'll get to you.” 

“Right, sir. But Sir Malcolm Drake is here.” 

Hawk ignored him. He looked at Special Branch. “Okay. We'll 
accept, for the moment, that Drake was in Peking and set up some sort 
of deal. Now he’s here in Puerto Rico. What has all this got to do with 
your urgent, most urgent, request that my government have an agent 
contact Drake’s wife, Monica Drake?” 

M.I.5 spoke. “I’d better answer that, sir. Monica Drake is our baby, 
as it were. She has been working for us for years now, under heavy 
cover—the very heaviest. She’s a dormant agent, what I think you 
people call a ‘sleeper.”” 

It was so improbable that Hawk was interested in more than a 
routine way. “You mean this woman, Drake’s wife, has been your 
agent all these years? Without his knowledge, of course?” 

M.I.5 looked a bit shocked. “I hope so, sir. She wouldn’t have been 
much good to us, else. No, sir! Monica Drake was planted well and 
deep and she had orders not to contact us, not to break cover, for 
anything less than, well, for anything less than the imminent end of 
the world! I don’t think that is overstating it, sir.” 

Hawk did. He knew the British methods and they were not his 
own. A dormant agent, to his way of thinking, was a wasted agent. It 
was, of course, all in your viewpoint. 

“Ts this the first time she has ever contacted you? Broken her 
cover?” 

“Once before, sir. It was Monica Drake who tipped us that Nasser 
was going to seize the Suez Canal. She and her husband were in Cairo 
at the time. We knew Nasser’s intentions weeks before anyone else.” 

Hawk nodded slowly. He unwrapped a new cigar. “Now she has 
done it again, eh? As I understand it she told you that Drake was 
headed for his place here in Puerto Rico, and she asked for an agent to 
contact her? Most urgently?” 

M.I.5 nodded. “Yes, sir. That’s about it. We’re most terribly sorry, 
sir, that it had to be here, in your bailiwick, but there is no help for 
that. Sir Malcolm does lease the property here. And we could hardly 
come in and operate on our own, without notifying you. We thought it 
best that you handle it.” 

Hawk could not entirely hide his smile. He had put his teeth back 
in and the smile hurt a little. Smooth Limey bastards, he thought. 
They’d damned well operate in our bailiwick if it suited them. And 


without telling us! They just think we can do this particular job better, 
that’s what it is. And they’re probably right. 

When he had his face under control he said: “Tell me about that— 
about the hot flash you got from this Monica Drake.” 

The M.I.5 man was frowning now. “We’ve had two signals from 
her, sir. The first, from Singapore, was garbled and not very explicit. 
But it did alert us that something very big is going on. Then we got 
another, quite satisfactory, signal from Hong Kong where she and her 
husband stopped on their way back from the East. She still didn’t, or 
couldn’t, tell us what was up, but she set up a place and date of the 
rendezvous. As you know, sir, we handed all our information over to 
your people and stepped out of the affair.” 

Hawk’s tone was a trifle surly. “Yes. I know. Just see to it that you 
stay out, gentlemen. This thing looks tricky enough now—I don’t want 
anymore spoons in the broth. I make myself clear?” 

The CIA man concealed his smile again. Both Englishmen nodded 
and said yes, sir, that they understood. Hawk relented a trifle. 

“All right, then. To ease your minds a bit, gentlemen, my agent has 
made the contact. What he got, if anything, I don’t yet know. I expect 
to be seeing him very soon. [ll be in touch with you. Now, unless 
there is anything else you think I should know—” 

“Perhaps one other thing, sir.” It was Special Branch. 

Hawk was impatient now. “Yes?” 

“Sir Malcolm has a man working for him, a sort of right-hand man, 
a lieutenant, who is a very hard case. His name is Harry Crabtree. He 
was a Sergeant-Major in the Australian Army at one time. He is an 
alcoholic and a killer—been suspected of murder several times over.” 

Hawk said, almost with contempt, “I suppose you could never 
prove that, either?” 

“Tt was never our job to prove it, sir.” Special Branch’s tone was as 
cold as Hawk’s own. “We just thought you should know about 
Crabtree, sir. Might help your people when they go up against him.” 

Hawk thought of N3, of Nick Carter, and felt a little sorry for this 
Harry Crabtree. The man was overmatched already. For a moment he 
regarded the two Englishmen in silence, wondering if they really knew 
to whom they were talking. It was doubtful. AXE didn’t hand out 
calling cards. They probably suspected that he wasn’t State or FBI or 
CIA or Secret Service. They might have guessed at CIC. Hawk stood up 
and stretched. It did not matter. Even if they suspected he was AXE, 
and knew what AXE meant, they weren’t letting on. They didn’t want 
blood on those well-cut English clothes. 

Hawk said: “Thanks, gentlemen.” It was a dismissal. 

Clint Hutchinson let them out. At the door Special Branch turned 
to look at Hawk again. “If you’ll permit me a rather florid figure of 


speech, sir?” 

Hawk nodded grumpily. 

“This could very well be nothing but a mare’s nest,” the 
Englishman said. “Somehow, knowing Monica Drake, we don’t think 
so. In my service, lately, we’ve been thinking of Red China as a sort of 
cancer. And some cancers metastasize. We think that may be 
happening here, now. Some of that cancer is trying to seed itself here 
in the Caribbean. Sir Malcolm Drake, for reasons of his own and for 
personal gain, might be the lymph stream carrying the seed. Goodbye, 
sir.” 

The CIA man locked the door again and slid the iron bar into 
place. He turned to Hawk with a faint grin. “Well-spoken bastard, isn’t 
he, sir?” 

Hawk only stared at him. He jabbed a new cigar in his mouth and 
put his feet on the desk. Then: “What have you got, Hutchinson? And 
keep it in simple English, for God’s sake!” 

Hutchinson took out a pipe and began to stuff it. He was a nervous 
type, thin as a rail and he moved restlessly about the room as he 
talked. 

“T think I do have something, sir. And I got it from the 
goddamnedest source. Castro! He thinks something is going on in the 
Caribbean, too, and he doesn’t like it a bit. He’s worried. Very 
worried!” 

Hawk blinked once. So the Beard was getting into the act. “Tell 
me,” he said. 

“We’ve got a top contact in the Cuban government,” said 
Hutchinson. “Call him Sugarcane. He tells us that there has been a sort 
of recruiting drive taking place recently in this area, all through the 
Caribbean.” 

“Recruiting? What sort of recruiting?” 

“Scum.” Hutchinson was succinct. “Thieves, drunks, dock and bar 
loafers, hard cases in general—a lot of them have just disappeared 
from their usual haunts. Sugarcane doesn’t know where, or why, but 
the implication is that somebody is rounding up these people and 
paying a lot of good money to do it.” 

Hawk said, “Hummmmm.” Then: “This Sugarcane— you trust 
him?” 

“To a point. You know all about that, sir. He’s always been reliable 
before. He’s a double agent, of course, works for Cuban Intelligence, 
too. Don’t underrate them, incidentally. They’re really very good. Half 
the refugees in the States are working for them.” 

“No doubt.” Hawk’s tone was dry. “This Sugarcane say anything 
else to the point?” 

“One matter, sir.” An odd expression crossed Hutchinson’s face for 


a moment, as though he could not, himself, believe what he was about 
to say. 

“Five of the most vicious criminals in Cuba, all murderers, and all 
serving life, have escaped in the past two months, sir. The escapes 
were all carefully engineered and there has been no sign of the men 
since. Sugarcane is positive that they are no longer in Cuba.” 

Hawk didn’t bat an eye, but Hutchinson knew the old man well 
enough to know that now he had his complete attention. But all Hawk 
said was, “So? All it means is that somebody is in the market for five 
experienced murderers. There has to be something else to fill it out, to 
complete it. Any ideas on that?” 

Clint Hutchinson concealed his admiration. Hawk had gone 
directly to the point. He was like an old, out-of-style computer that 
still functioned better than the newer models. 

“Yes, sir,” said Hutchinson “I have. Judge for yourself. The 
Nationalist Party, here in Puerto Rico, is getting active again. They’ve 
been having meetings and suddenly there is a lot of money. We didn’t 
know this, sir, until Sugarcane told us!” 

Hawk closed his eyes for a moment. The Nationalist Party of 
Puerto Rico. A terrorist organization. They had tried to kill President 
Truman in 1950 and some of them had died on the steps of Blair 
House. In 1954 they had opened fire from the public gallery of the 
House and wounded five Congressmen. Hawk felt a wave of sick 
disgust sweep over him. The Nationalists again, for sweet Jesus 
Christ’s sake! 

As usual he had all the facts tucked away in his cunning old brain. 
He looked at Hutchinson. “Martinez de Andino is still in detention?” 
Andino was the Nationalist hero and leader. 

Hutchinson nodded. “Yes, sir. We don’t think he’s a factor in this, 
sir. He’s dying of an incurable disease, and anyway he’s in custody. If 
the Nationalists are really planning to start new trouble they’ll do it 
without Andino.” 

Hawk was silent for a moment. He glanced at his wrist watch. N3, 
if all had gone well, should be getting in from Ponce soon. With his 
prisoner. Leave it to Nick, Hawk thought with a small sense of pride, 
to come up with something concrete. Like a flesh and blood prisoner 
who could be questioned, even “coaxed” a bit. They might even come 
up with some answers, find some solid ground in this fast engulfing 
quagmire. 

He made a few rapid notes. The CIA man paced the room, sucking 
noisily at his clogged pipe. Hawk tossed aside his pen. “That all your 
good news, Hutchinson, or do you have anything to add?” 

Clint Hutchinson hesitated, but only for a moment. He and the old 
man had a good working rapport, something that could not be said 


about Hawk and the CIA in general. They were more often at sword’s 
point than not. 

Nevertheless Hutchinson was a bit cagey. “We, er, had a meeting 
about this, sir.” 

Hawk’s grin was pure malice. “I’ll bet. You people are great for 
meetings.” 

Hutchinson ignored it and went on. “The consensus was that 
Castro, the Cuban government, is as nervous as a whore in church! 
They think that something big is about to break in the Caribbean, and 
they aren’t in on it, and yet they’re afraid they’ll be blamed for it. 
We’re pretty sure that Sugarcane, this time, is acting on Castro’s 
orders in feeding this stuff to us. Castro is trying to hedge it, you see. 
He’s telling us that his hands are clean, whatever the trouble turns out 
to be.” 

Hawk said, “Smart of him. From his viewpoint it makes sense. He’s 
got about all the trouble he can use right now. That all?” 

Hutchinson’s smile was pinched. “I’d say it’s damned well enough, 
sir! If it adds up to what we’re both thinking it might.” 

Hawk only nodded. “Okay. I’ll take care of my end. I know you'll 
do the same. Try to get your fellows not to go off half cocked, though. 
Wait until you’re sure—otherwise we’ll just blow it and miss the big 
fish. Okay?” 

The CIA man’s nod was a little reluctant. For a moment he and 
Hawk stared at each other, both thinking of an afternoon in Dallas. 

“We can’t wait too long,” Hutchinson said. 

“We won't,” Hawk answered. “Goodbye, Hutchinson. Keep in close 
touch.” 

When the CIA man had gone Hawk went to the single window and 
opened it. Wind, slithering like an anaconda around the tall sugarcube 
building, struck at the tiny opening. Hawk shielded his eyes and 
stared down the length of the island. It was mostly obscured by the 
driving rain-mist, but he could make out lights in the Capitol buildings 
and, far beyond and at the very tip of the island, a few saffron 
clusters, like very dim stars, from El Mono. 

Hawk put a hand out to feel the weight of the wind. It was near 
gale force already, as though two doors had been opened at opposite 
ends of the earth and a great draft was blowing through. And yet his 
latest intelligence was that the hurricane was already veering and 
would not strike Puerto Rico with full force. It appeared to be heading 
west for the moment, with a hint that it would scythe to the northwest 
between Jamaica and Haiti, across the eastern half of Cuba to strike at 
the Florida mainland. 

Hawk closed the window and went back to his desk. He hoped the 
AXE weather prophets were right—their record was no better than 


any of the other meteorological agencies—and the full brunt of the 
hurricane would bypass Puerto Rico. You could, if you must, still 
operate in a fringe area. Nothing, nobody, could function in the face 
of a total hurricane. Neither he nor the enemy. 

Hawk took his teeth out and put them back in the glass of water. It 
was difficult, just at the moment, to know who the enemy really was 
and what he was up to. He was there, of course—Hawk’s instincts told 
him that—but as yet dimly seen, barely sensed, his motives and 
objectives not clear. 

Hawk leaned back and stared at the ceiling, thinking over all he 
had learned in the past few hours. Granting certain premises it made a 
crazy kind of sense—but to grant those premises was monstrous! The 
web he was being drawn into was like the work of a dozen insane 
spiders. 

Hawk picked up the phone. When he got his connection he said, 
“Ts he in yet? He is—just now. Alone? Okay, then. Bring him here at 
once. Hurry!” He hung up and sat back to wait. 

Nick Carter arrived in forty-five minutes. Hawk let him in, said a 
few words to the two men who had accompanied him, then locked 
and barred the door again. He looked at Nick, his top man. His 
number one boy. At the moment Nick was not very prepossessing. He 
was wearing a complete new outfit—made entirely of mud. He handed 
Hawk a waterproofed package and a roll of film. 

Hawk grinned sourly. “I hear,” he said, “that mud is very good for 
the complexion. I also see that you have lost your companion along 
the way. Want to tell me about it?” 

Nick pried mud out of his eyes and nostrils. 

Hawk could not resist, even though he usually detested levity in 
others: “I did read some place that minstrels are coming back. It looks 
like you’ve been rehearsing. What’s new, Mr. Bones?” 

“You, sir,” said Nick Carter, “are about as funny as an ulcer, sir. 
Where’s your bathroom?” 

Hawk pointed. Nick turned the shower to his liking and got under 
it, still in his mud-caked clothes. He began to scrub down, taking off 
the sport shirt, jeans and sandals as he did so. He was still wearing the 
scuba knife in a sheath on his leg. 

Hawk put down the toilet lid and sat on it. “Enlighten me, son. You 
lost a battle?” 

Nick told him everything he had done in the past two days. Hawk 
listened without interrupting. 

When Nick had done talking Hawk said, “So much for Monica 
Drake. She was blown without knowing it. They gave her rope 
enough, life enough, to lead them to you.” 

Nick kicked his sodden clothes into a corner of the stall and soaped 


up again. He did not like thinking about a woman in the belly of a 
shark. 

“They tried hard enough to get me,” he said. “Damned near did, 
too. I pulled a couple of rocks, I guess. But I’m alive and I got what I 
went for. Aren’t you even going to look at it?” 

“Right now,” said his boss. “Stand easy, son. A couple of minutes 
isn’t going to matter if this thing is what I think it is.” He went back 
into the bedroom and picked up the waterproofed package from the 
bed where he had tossed it with the roll of film. 

Nick followed him into the room, still toweling himself. “The pix 
are of the woman and the guy that killed her. If he looks a little dead 
in the picture it can’t be helped. I thought I would double-check on 
her, and it might be nice to know who he is.” 

Hawk was unwrapping the package. “I’m sure she is genuine 
enough. Monica Drake, wife of Sir Malcolm Drake. Well, at least we 
know he’s a wife killer if nothing else. He must have ordered it done, 
though I doubt that he counted on having a witness that got away.” 

Nick took a blanket off the bed and wrapped himself in it. “I'll 
need some clothes,” he said. “And my weapons.” 

Hawk nodded absently, without looking at Nick. He was studying 
the little book in his hand. After a moment he handed it to Nick. 

It was a small volume, old fashioned, bound in red vellum. The 
title was in faded gold letters: The Ethos of Political Assassination by 
Lin Yung. It was an English translation. The date of publication was 
1911. 

Nick leafed rapidly through the book. The type was close set, 
small, hard to read. He could not find an underlined or circled passage 
and there was no loose paper, no note of any sort. But it was there, of 
course. Something was there. He doubted that Monica Drake had died 
just to hand him a bit of incunabula. He handed the book back to 
Hawk. “Better get it and the film over to the lab, hadn’t you, sir?” 

Hawk was reading the first sentence in the book: A country 
without a leader is akin to a serpent with its head severed. It may 
thrash about a lot, but it accomplishes nothing. 

Hawk closed the book and went to the phone and dialed a number. 
While he was waiting for the phone to ring in a small travel agency 
over in Santurce he eyed Nick, who had draped his massive form over 
the bed and showed every intention of going to sleep. Not a nerve in 
his body, Hawk thought. I’ll bet even a dentist couldn’t find one! 

He said: “Don’t drop off just yet, N3. There’s still a little matter I 
want to discuss with you.” 

Killmaster did not open his eyes. “It wouldn’t, by any chance, have 
anything to do with Gallows Cay?” 

Hawk looked down at the book in his hand. “By an odd 


coincidence it does. I’m afraid, son, that I’m going to have to send you 
in there tomorrow night.” 

“Alone?” 

“Alone.” 

Nick Carter grunted. He arranged the pillow. “Okay, sir. I wouldn’t 
mind a crack at this Sir Malcolm Drake. From what little I got to see of 
his wife I sort of liked her. I owe that Aussie bastard one, too, for 
shooting at me.” 

The travel agency in Santurce answered at last. Hawk gave a few 
crisp orders. The book and film was to be picked up at once and 
processed in the lab in the agency’s sub-basement. 

As Hawk hung up he heard a soft snore from the bed. Damn it! 
Then he smiled and relented. Let him sleep. He’s earned it. There 
would be plenty of time for briefing before Nick was dropped onto 
Gallows Cay. 

He stared down at the little book in his hand. He had read it once, 
many years ago. Lin Yung had been in the Sun Yat Sen government for 
a time, probably about the time this book was published, and he had 
been a specialist in political assassination. 

David Hawk listened to the wind stalking around the building like 
a baffled cat. Again he thought of insane spiders and a crazy web that 
was being cast. 


Chapter 5 


THE NIGHTMARE wrenched Harry Crabtree from a whisky-sodden 
sleep. He lay for a moment listening to the swirl and rustle of wind 
around the tent, the heavy tattoo of rain on the canvas. The last report 
had been that the hurricane was going to miss them, was swinging 
away to the northwest, but they would still get plenty of weather. At 
the moment Crabtree couldn’t have cared less. Screw the hurricane! 
He had other things to worry about. He groaned audibly and ran his 
teeth over a tongue that felt like shoe leather coated with mold. That 
beach bum’s whisky was the worst he had tasted in years—the bloke 
must have made it himself in a poisoned still! 

Crabtree glanced at the glowing dial of his wrist watch. A little 
after four. He wondered where the beachcomber was now. With 
another groan Crabtree swung his feet off the cot and sat gloomily 
picking his nose with a blunt forefinger. He hoped the sonofabitch was 
dead in a cane field or a ditch somewhere. That one of the numerous 
bullets expended had taken effect. Because that cruddy bastard was 
responsible for all of Harry Crabtree’s woes of the moment! 

He fumbled in one of his heavy shoes and brought out the flat pint 
bottle he had taken from the blighter’s musette bag. He shook the 
bottle and it gurgled faintly. About half an inch left in it. Crabtree 
sighed as he screwed off the metal cap. He would have to tap his 
secret stock of rum, after all. He had been trying to stay away from it, 
but to hell with that now. When a man had to have a drink he had to 
have it! 

He got the last of the whisky down without tasting it—a trick 
every old drunk knows—and waited for it to take effect. He felt 
terrible. Without bothering to light the Coleman lantern he groped his 
way across the sand floor of the tent to an upended orange crate that 
served as desk, cabinet and foot locker. He felt around, located a 
bottle of aspirin and shook half a dozen into his hand, washing them 
down with a swig of warm water from a canteen. “He made a face. 
Water! 

Crabtree put on his shoes. He felt a little better already. Thank God 
he had that case of Carioca buried not far away. He put on the web 
belt, with the heavy revolver in the holster, and strung the lanyard 
through the epaulet of his bush jacket. Crabtree noted with distaste 
that the jacket was damp, creased and dirty, and his shorts equally 
bad off. He hated that. He ran a big hand over his stubbled, whisky- 
ruined face. A man had a right to clean clothes! Even in the Rifles he 
had always had those, at least when not in combat. Crabtree grinned 


in the dark tent. There had been some pretty good times, at that. But 
that was all done with, all in the past, and his trouble was now. 

Anyway the Army had gone sour—just as everything seemed to go 
sour for Harry Crabtree—and the Army had never paid anything like 
the way Sir M paid. You had to say that about the crud—he paid well! 
He was a gentleman—and Harry hated gentlemen with all his guts— 
but he paid. Until you fouled up. When you fouled up he had no 
mercy—he kicked you out, into the gutter, and he never took you 
back. Unless, of course, he decided to have you killed! Sir M was 
perfectly capable of that. Harry Crabtree was a man who knew all 
about that. He’d done a few jobs for Sir M in his time. 

He took his old bush hat from a nail on the tent pole and stepped 
out into the whimpering night. There would be a guard somewhere 
around, unless the bastard was sleeping, but that did not concern him 
at the moment. The tiny dollop of whisky was beginning to wear off. 
He had to find his cache and get some of the rum under his belt. Then 
he would be better able to think matters out, to determine just how 
much trouble he was in, if any. His luck might still be holding. 

The wind was a heavy humid hand dashing rain in his face. He 
ducked back into the tent for a moment to light a cigarette, thinking 
that he really couldn’t count on his luck much longer. He had already 
stretched it pretty far where Sir M was concerned, and luck was a 
thing that ran out on you without much warning. 

He left the tent, shielding the cigarette with his hand, and in less 
than a minute was soaked to the skin. It was a warm rain, blown 
laterally by the rising gale, and of no moment to Crabtree. He found 
himself liking it. He could do with a bath. 

There was no challenge, no sign of the guard, and Crabtree 
thought that the man might well be shacked up with the woman, the 
little whore, Dona Lanzos. She had almost gotten the beach bum for 
him. It hadn’t been her fault the bastard had gotten away. 

He had no vision in the wet, sobbing gloom, yet he could visualize 
the little camp perfectly from where he stood before his own tent. 
There were six tents in a tiny indentation at the very tip of Punta 
Higuero, less than a hundred yards of crescent beach. To his left was 
the radio tent, with Sparks now asleep. To his right were the other 
four tents—he had cleared out the one on the end and given it to the 
woman—where the other members of this shore detail were now 
sleeping. (And what a cruddy gang of blokes Sir M had collected for 
this little deal, whatever it was! Crabtree had seen more prepossessing 
specimens in the lowest dives in Port Said!) 

Crabtree walked down to the surf line where a neat steel pier 
jutted a hundred feet into the sea. In good weather they kept the little 
Chris-Craft cruiser in here, but now it was out at Gallows Cay in a safe 


anchorage. 

A good thing, too, the Aussie thought now as he watched the 
waves sweep in and break in a smother of foam over the pier. Funny 
how you could see the creaming white lace of the breakers even in 
this dark. Must be the phosphorescence. 

But if the Chris-Craft were safe it meant that he, Harry Crabtree, 
was marooned here on the beach with his sad crew of derelicts. Sir M 
was sitting out there on Gallows Cay in his luxurious villa, surrounded 
by the best food and booze that money could buy, and old Harry was 
getting the crud detail! As always. Crabtree stood for a moment at the 
foot of the pier, watching the dim glow of lights on the Cay a mile off 
and feeling sorry for himself. Then he shrugged and turned away. 
Maybe he was better off on the beach at that, considering how he had 
fouled up. Considering that he was drinking a little. Sir M would have 
known immediately about the drinking, and he would have had the 
rest of the story out of Harry in another minute. Sir M had eyes like 
icicles, and lying to him was a waste of time. 

He had still not seen the guard. Harry made his way inland, going 
by instinct and a natural homing aptitude where booze was 
concerned, and came to a long dune that barricaded the end of the 
little inlet. He climbed the dune, going slowly and heavily in the 
treacherous wet sand, and paused to get his breath at the top. From 
this vantage he could see the lights on Gallows Cay more clearly and 
he cursed again. Sir M would be snug asleep, dreaming of his crazy 
schemes, while he, Harry Crabtree, did the dog’s work. 

But the pay was good. And Sir M let him kill a bloke every now 
and then. He felt better just thinking about that as he slid down the 
far side of the dune. Then he thought of the beachcomber and his 
slight euphoria vanished. Blast! He should have killed the bloody 
fellow, as long as he was going to disobey orders anyway, and face the 
bloody questions afterward! 

He found a small copse of palmetto growing mixed with wild 
banana and palms, and took his fix. Four paces from the third palm 
tree on the left. He was going by touch and memory now. He scooped 
down into the sand and, for a moment, felt panic when he touched 
nothing but the dank grains. Then his fingers closed around the 
smooth glass of a bottle top and he breathed a sigh of relief. He 
twisted off the top and put the bottle to his mouth, let the fiery rum 
seep down his gullet. Ahhhh—that was better! 

He took four bottles of rum back to his tent. He still did not see the 
guard and now did not care a damn. Probably the man had given up 
and bunked in with his mates. Or he was with the little whore. Either 
way it did not matter. There was no danger tonight, or this early 
morning, because of the gale. Anybody out in this weather had to be a 


bigger fool than Harry Crabtree. That would take some doing! 

He sat on his cot, drinking the rum and listening to the gale, and 
damned himself. If only he had obeyed orders and reported the 
incident with the beachcomber. 

Sir M had been most explicit. Crabtree had to admit that. There 
had been nothing vague about the orders this time. Patrol the beach 
between the fences. It was Sir M’s property, or at least it was leased by 
him, and he had a perfect legal right to post and protect it. 

Keep everyone out. Everyone. No patrol, or member thereof, to 
leave the fenced area without express permission of Sir M! Harry 
Crabtree winced and took another drink. He had disobeyed that order, 
too. 

That goddamned beach bum! Then, mellowed a bit by the rum he 
had consumed, Crabtree admitted that it hadn’t all been the bum’s 
fault. It had been the whisky he had taken off the bum. Rotgut. It had 
made him just drunk enough to impair his judgment, for just long 
enough to complete the damage. He hadn’t reported the 
beachcomber’s attempted trespass. He had told the jeep driver, Cuba 
Sanders, to forget it. Cuba,—his real name was Melville and he said he 
was on the lam from Harlem,—had just laughed and said okay. Cuba 
was safe enough. He knew all about Harry’s drinking and he never 
said anything. He didn’t care. He was a guy who liked to slide by the 
easy way, make the fast and dishonest dollar, and stay out of trouble. 
No—Cuba Sanders wasn’t going to nark on Harry Crabtree. 

He took another long drink of the rum and lit a cigarette. He 
thought about the woman for a moment, with a hint of desire, then 
forgot her. Maybe later. She wouldn’t run away. 

The trouble was, he admitted now to the dark tent, that he had 
tried to mend matters after he had muddled them. He was still not 
quite clear just what had gone on out there in the Passage—except 
that Ramon Ramirez was dead—and he should have kept his big nose 
out of it. Shouldn’t have tried to think for himself. Above all, shouldn’t 
have tried to set that cute little trap for the beachcomber! Crabtree 
groaned and scratched himself where sand fleas had been at him-. The 
booze made a fool of him every time—yet he couldn’t leave it alone. 
Not after all these years. 

So he hadn’t reported the beachcomber. Had lied when he spoke to 
Sir M that evening, in the routine report, because he still had the 
bum’s whisky in him and wanted to break off the contact as quickly as 
possible. Sir M could tell when he was drinking by his voice, if he got 
over a certain limit of drinks. But this time there hadn’t been any 
trouble. Sir M hadn’t noticed and there had been no curt summons to 
the Cay. Harry thought he was home free—and by that time he had 
started on the rum again and wasn’t afraid even of Sir M! 


He ran it all over in his mind now as he sucked away steadily at 
the bottle. Ramon Ramirez had come in that night, to see the little 
whore. She was crazy about Ramirez, in love; Ramirez was just using 
her as a convenient piece. The man had been cock crazy anyway, and 
Sir M didn’t allow women on the island. 

So far all right. Ramirez and the off-duty detail had gone back out 
to the Cay, taking the Chris-Craft with them. The hurricane was 
blowing up and Crabtree and his detail were likely to be marooned 
until it was over. 

He took another slug of the rum and grinned sourly in the dark. He 
hadn’t liked Ramirez—one killer seldom likes another—but the man 
didn’t play it stingy with his women. Crabtree could see him now, his 
large white teeth flashing as he had leaped aboard the Chris-Craft. He 
had said: “You amigos are all welcome to the woman if you want her. 
Be my guest! She will keep you from being lonely until the storm is 
over.” 

Ramirez had laughed. The rest of them had not laughed so much. 
They all knew the woman, whore or not, would not have anything to 
do with them. She was in love with Ramirez. Women, even whores, 
were damned funny! 

So it had still been all right. Until the next afternoon— he had only 
been fairly rammed up—when all the flap started on the Cay. He had 
been in the radio tent with Sparks at the time. He knew the voice code 
—Sparks didn’t and had to make copies of everything—and he had 
overheard a lot of garble about she—whoever in hell she was—and an 
old wreck and sharks and another man. A scuba diver. A man who 
should never have been there. 

Harry Crabtree drank and watched his cigarette glow in the dark. 
Dawn would be very late this day of wind and rain, even if the reports 
were right and the hurricane only slapped them on the wrist. And he 
was in no hurry about anything. All he wanted to do was drink and 
forget his trouble. Pretend that it had never happened. 

But it had. He had sat there in the radio tent, piecing it together as 
best he could from the code, and getting a cold feeling inside his gut. 
The stranger! The man who must have killed Ramirez—there had 
been a lot of gabble from the excited ‘copter pilot about blood—that 
man was the beach bum! Crabtree had known it instantly, without 
knowing how he knew it. But he was old and steeped in trouble and 
had been around a long time. Call it instinct, or intuition, whatever, 
he knew in his bones that the beach bum had been the man they were 
looking for. The man causing all the trouble. The man that he, Harry 
Crabtree, had made dance to bullets the previous day. And hadn’t 
mentioned in his report because he had been drunk. Sir M was never 
going to forgive that! 


He had left the radio tent and watched the excitement out on 
Gallows Cay, the ‘copter flapping excitedly back and forth, the little 
Cessna coming and going, the Chris-Craft and the Owens, rigged for 
fishing, leaving their safe harbor to brave the heaving sea. 

From the radio tent he could hear Sir M’s voice coming over the 
radiophone, giving terse orders, taking personal charge. Whoever the 
beach bum was, and whatever he had been up to, Sir M wanted him 
desperately. ... 

Harry Crabtree was surprised to find that the first rum bottle was 
nearly empty. He should have been feeling better than he was. But the 
sound of Sir M’s voice kept coming back to him. It had been on the 
very first day of their arrival at Gallows Cay. ... 

Sir M had said: “This is the last one, Harry, and the biggest thing 
we've ever tried. If we bring this off, life will be all velvet from now 
on. [’ll tell you all about it when the time is right. Meantime absolute 
security must bo maintained! No suspicions must be aroused, nothing 
done that will attract the slightest attention. You will patrol the-beach 
and keep out trespassers, in the normal manner of security guards, 
and you will do nothing else. You and your men will not leave the 
beach area under any circumstances.” 

He opened another bottle of rum and listened to the gale rage 
outside the tent. He took the oily, heavy, sleek bulk of the revolver 
from its web holster and sat fondling it in the gloom. He had always 
favored a revolver over a pistol. Automatics jammed. Clip springs 
wore out. Not for him. You knew where you were with a revolver. 
This one was fairly new, not the old Webley he had practically teethed 
on, but it was a good hand gun. Smith & Wesson, double action, .41 
magnum. The blueing was already worn in spots from hard usage. 

For just a tiny slice of time Crabtree heard the voice urging him— 
go ahead, put the barrel in your mouth and pull the trigger. Use your 
head, and your guts. Cheat the rope, the bullet, the knife or poison, 
the whatever death mechanism that is lying in wait for you. Or the 
disease that, for all you know, is incubating in your guts even now. 
Pull the trigger, man, pull it! You’re fifty-six, cobber, a year older than 
Sir M. You’ve had a fairly long and full life and, God knows, you’ve 
gotten away with murder. Many times. Pull it, man. Cheat the rope, 
cheat cops all over the world, cheat time itself. Pull it! 

He slid the revolver back in the holster. Crazy, thinking like that! It 
was only the rum made him do it. Old Harry Crabtree wasn’t done yet, 
not by a damned sight. 

Maybe Sir M would never find out that he had left the beach area, 
taking Cuba Sanders and three other men, and the woman, and found 
the old car hidden. Found clothes buried under a butterfly tree, the 
clothes the beach bum had worn, found the carelessly left butt of an 


expensive cigarette and an empty miniature of scotch. 

Crabtree sighed loudly in the dark tent. They had hidden well out 
of sight and range, and with a pair of powerful binoculars he had 
watched the beach bum come back to the car. Only not a beach bum 
now. An almost naked, tawny tiger of a man. Harry knew a formidable 
adversary when he saw one. This man, this massive, hard-muscled 
gent with all the scars on his body, was beyond doubt the scuba man 
that Sir M was so desperately searching for. 

Crabtree had had the man in his sights. One burst from the Sten 
gun would have done it, even at that range. And he hadn’t pulled the 
trigger. He had played it cute instead, and tried the trick with the 
woman, while he and Cuba Sanders and a couple of men took a back 
road, a short cut, to beat the old car into Mayaguez where she was 
going to phone him. 

Crabtree sipped rum, slower now, and tried to find excuses for his 
failure. It would have been dangerous to kill the man there, off Sir M’s 
property. You never knew who was watching, who might just happen 
to come along. And there had been the woman. The men, scum that 
they were, he could trust to a point. Or terrorize them into silence. But 
with a woman—who knew? 

Anyway he hadn’t wanted to kill the man. Not then. The man was 
working for someone, representing someone, who was taking an 
unhealthy interest in Sir M’s affairs. Find the source of this interest, 
find the power behind this scuba man/beach bum, and then he would 
have something to take to Sir M. Something important and tangible 
that would get Harry Crabtree off the hook. He might even have been 
able to pretend that he had planned the whole thing that way, from 
his first sight of the beachcomber. 

He screwed the cap on the bottle of rum. Enough for now. He’d 
better go see what had happened to that guard. There was the woman, 
too. All of a sudden he had a mind to have a fling at her. The rum was 
beginning to really work now, at last, and he felt pretty good. Yes. He 
would go see the woman. For one thing, she had to be warned to keep 
her mouth shut about what had happened. He could pretend that it 
was less important than it really was, tell her that it was simply a 
matter of not wanting anyone to know what a fool the other man had 
made of them all. 

He left the tent, noting that while the wind was still blowing gale 
force it did not seem to be getting any heavier. Maybe the true force 
of the hurricane would miss them after all. 

As he went toward the tent where the woman slept he admitted 
another mistake. He shouldn’t have told her that Ramon Ramirez was 
dead. At first she had turned half hysterical, then sullen and 
malignant, talking wildly of revenge first and suicide later. She could 


not live without her Ramon. He avoided one of the jeeps, covered 
with a tarp against sand and water, and arrived at the woman’s tent. 
Deliver him, Crabtree thought, from women, and especially women in 
love, and more especially from Spanish whores in love! She would 
have to be watched. If he did manage to find a way out of this mess he 
didn’t want her blowing off her mouth. He stepped into her tent. 

The woman moved on her cot and said, “Quien?” 

“Me. Harry.” He groped his way toward the cot. He could smell her 
now, the cheap whore smell of her, and he felt his loins stir. Why not? 
He had a quart of rum under his belt and he felt fine. To hell with 
everything. Why not enjoy himself while he could? Stop worrying 
about Sir M. It was all a big flap over nothing, all built up in his mind. 

“What do you want, Harry? I am tired, I wish to sleep.” 

He blundered into the cot, sank down on it heavily and put out a 
groping hand. He touched her thigh, felt the thin stuff of the red dress 
the beach bum had bought for her. 

She pulled her leg away from his hand. “Leave me alone, Harry. I 
have a razor blade!” 

He laughed. She was probably telling the truth. It was an old 
prostitutes’ trick—he had seen it many times all over the world. They 
kept a single-edge razor blade in their mouth, flat against their 
tongue, and if you tried any monkey business, or tried to cheat them, 
you got well slashed. A few fast strokes made a bloody mess of a 
bloke’s face. 

He laughed again and reached for her leg. “Come off it, Dona! This 
is Harry. ’ve got money, you know. Don’t you want to make a fast 
twenty?” 

“No. I am no longer la vida! I am in mourning for my Ramon. Go 
away.” 

Something warned him not to laugh. He said: “Oh? I see, Dona. I’m 
sorry. If that is the way you feel—” 

The hell of it was that by now he was aroused, really wanted this 
pretty little bitch. She wasn’t a bad looker, and her body was superb. 
But he wanted no part of that razor blade. 

He was about to stand up and leave when she said, “If you would 
do me a favor, Harry, maybe I can forget the mourning for ten 
minutes.” 

“What favor?” 

“T wish Ramon’s body. To bury it properly in a churchyard, with a 
priest. It is on the island, si?” 

“Yes.” He knew it was the rum talking. He knew also that it was 
what she wanted to hear. He had not told her the manner of Ramirez’s 
death, just that he was dead, killed by the stranger. He did not 
particularly like to think about a man’s flesh decomposing in a shark’s 


belly. It was one of the nastier ways of leaving this world. 

“They have not buried him yet, my Ramon?” 

“No.” That was true enough. 

“So—I do not wish him buried by strangers. I wish to see to it 
myself. If you will take me to the island and give me his body I will 
permit you to do as you wish.” 

Rum overcame all his doubts. He didn’t have to keep his word. 
And he did want to keep his eye on her. So what the hell! 

The quart of rum in Crabtree said: “Sure, Dona. But we’ll have to 
be very careful—I’ll have to smuggle you in somehow. Maybe in a 
uniform, huh?” 

“T do not care. So long as you do it.” There was a rustle of clothing. 
The cot creaked. “Hurry up,” she said. “This is a sin I do now, because 
my Ramon is dead. But it will still cost you the twenty dollars, Harry.” 

He laughed and swore in the same breath, and gave her the 
twenty. A minute or so later, as he was grunting his way along, she 
whispered in his ear. 

“Do you think we will ever see that man again, Harry? The man 
who killed my Ramon?” 

He stopped his motion for a moment. Funny how he hadn’t 
thought about it until just now, when she mentioned it. But now that 
she had he felt a certain premonition that he would see the big 
stranger again. He was bound to come back. This thing, whatever it 
was, had barely begun. 

He went back to his task. “Yes. We'll see him again. At least I hope 
so—lI’m looking forward to killing him.” 

Dona Lanzos stared, eyes wide open, at a tent ceiling she could not 
see. She was feeling nothing at all. Only a few more seconds now and 
the pig would finish and leave her alone. 

“You will not kill him,” she told the Aussie. “I am going to kill him 
—for Ramon.” 


Chapter 6 


THE BLACK Hurricane Hunter climbed steadily above the 
turbulence in a long slant to the north and east, the first leg of a 
reversed scalene triangle. The second leg would bring it down and 
very close to Punta Higuero and Gallows Cay. The third leg would, 
hopefully, get the plane home again. About that the pilot and co-pilot 
were not much concerned; they knew their job and the Hunter was 
especially built for this weather. But they were both human, and so 
curious. 

The co-pilot jerked his head toward the rear of the plane. “What do 
you make of it, Jake? What’s the guy made up for?” 

The pilot was an older man, fatter, more experienced, and this was 
not his first “mystery run.” He shrugged. “Forget it. Some sort of cloak 
and dagger deal, I guess. Not our business, buster! Ours not to reason 
why, ours but to do and—get the guy where he wants to go in one 
piece.” 

“Looks more like skull and bones business,” muttered the co-pilot. 
“Just looking at him gives me the willies. I’d hate to be the guys he’s 
mad at!” 

The fat pilot chuckled. “What makes you think he’s mad at 
anybody?” 

The co-pilot snorted. “I got eyes! That character is not out to make 
a social call!” 

The pilot grunted. “Watch it, now! We should be getting close to 
our first apex.” 

The co-pilot stared down at a chart strapped to his knee. He 
doodled rapidly with a plastic triangle and a pencil. In a few seconds 
he said, “Now!” 

The black plane banked into a ninety-degree turn, nose down, and 
began to settle into the boiling cloud sea below. It ran into a nearly 
solid sheet of water that struck it like a huge wet fist. The sturdy plane 
dropped in an elevator descent, rose again in a gut-chilling climb. It 
bucked, yawed, pitched, and rolled over on its back. For exactly 23 
seconds it flew upside down, then the sweating pilot righted it. 

“God help the jumpers on a night like this,” muttered the co-pilot. 

“Watch your time and your lights,” said the pilot. “We want to give 
that poor sonofabitch every break we can.” 

“Amen.” The co-pilot’s eyes flickered from the air speed to his 
watch to the chart on his knee. He let his finger linger over a button 
on the instrument board. 

Nick Carter clung to a stanchion until the plane righted itself. He 


had counted on it being rough and it was. It would probably get 
rougher, though not necessarily weatherwise. He stood near the open 
cargo hatch—the door had been removed—and listened to the express 
train wail of the slipstream. He kept his eyes glued on the lights over 
the door to the pilot’s cabin. Nothing yet. But soon. 

Killmaster, this night, looked like something that might have 
wandered out of an Hieronymus Bosch painting, or the worst 
hangover ever endured by man. He wore swim trunks that were little 
more than a jock strap and his body, from toes to neck, was covered 
with thin black grease. He wore black swim fins. A throwing knife was 
strapped to one leg, the other leg bore a double-edged trench knife 
with a brass-knucks handle. Outside the trunks, over his genitals, he 
wore a metal athletic protector in case he hit the water at a wrong 
angle. 

Around his waist was a modified telephone lineman’s belt. From 
the belt dangled a variety of tools and weapons, among them a 
flashlight that was both light and a powerful radio receiver and 
transmitter, and half a dozen grenades, three smoke, three 
fragmentation. A waterproof pouch on the belt contained wire, 
enough plastique to blow half of Gallows Cay to hell, and a number of 
small instruments favored by burglars. 

On his right forearm he wore a watch and a compass. Higher, 
between elbow and shoulder, his stiletto nestled in its chamois sheath 
with the spring release. Hugo. Slim and deadly, blood grooved, eager. 

Under his left armpit, in waterproofing, he carried his pride and 
joy. Wilhelmina. The 9mm Luger, stripped down to a skeleton, oiled 
and ready for execution. 

On his left wrist he wore an altimeter. He glanced at it now, saw 
that they were at 9000 and dropping fast. He went at 5000. He hoped 
the altimeter was right, otherwise he stood a good chance of knocking 
his brains out. Water can be awfully hard when you hit it at free-fall 
speed. 

Nick’s face had been left free of grease from the neck up. He was 
heavily tanned and he would keep his mouth shut so his white teeth 
did not glint in the dark. He wore a tight-fitting helmet of black 
rubber that covered his ears and snapped beneath his chin. His eyes 
were protected by heavy goggles. 

He glanced at the altimeter. 7000. He cocked an eye at the lights. 
The red came on, glowing like a bloody eye in the dark. Nick edged 
toward the open hatch, easing his shoulders in the parachute harness, 
feeling to check that all the buckles were properly closed. He was 
going with only one chute, a black one, and no safety. If the thing 
didn’t open— 

“Never had a chute fail me yet,” he told himself. He grinned and 


whistled a bar or two of his little French song. He felt good. Action 
always made him feel good. About time, too, that he got in a few 
licks! Up till now he had been taking it on the chin. No more. It was 
time to hit back. He had spent a rather wearisome day with Hawk, 
deep in a basement in Santurce, being debriefed and rebriefed and 
counterbriefed. Hawk had thrown a jigsaw puzzle at him and it had 
shattered about his whirling head in a thousand bloody-colored little 
pieces. They were, as the CIA man had said, up to their ass in ifs, 
ands, buts and maybes. 

None of it worried Killmaster much. Hawk had given him his job. 
Go in there and find out what is going on. Use your best judgment. 
You have full powers. Your warrant to kill is valid! 

Nick glanced again at the lights, then at his altimeter. Under 6000 
now. He kept his eye on the lights, edging a bit closer to the hatch. 
Soon now. 

The green light winked on. Nick Carter turned and shoved himself 
out of the hatch, backward, falling into the maelstrom. He brought his 
left wrist over across his body and used the flashlight without taking it 
from his belt. 

4500—4000—3500—3000—2500— 

He lay flat on his back, in a half-gainer position, and kept the light 
on the altimeter. The wind buffeted him, blew him around like a 
feather in a fan draft, tearing at his greased body with humid fingers. 

2000-1500—1000— 

Nick yanked the ripcord. The long black ribbon of chute followed, 
filled, blossomed over him. He had been expecting the shock, had 
braced for it, yet as always it seemed to rip his spine from his flesh. 
He glanced at the altimeter a last time. 800. Good enough. It was 
dark, nearly nine o’clock, and the chances that he had been spotted 
were very small. Yet he could not be sure. After yesterday’s bloody 
fiasco at the wreck, Sir Malcolm Drake was certain to be on his guard. 

He splashed into the top of a black, foam-topped wave, went 
under, came up in a trough, a glassy-sided ravine of crashing water. 
He unhooked a squarish object from his belt, popped a metal 
cartridge, felt the square of plastic writhe and swell under him until it 
was a raft the size of a surf board. He rolled onto it. 

Killmaster took the flashlight from his belt and twisted the lens to 
the right until, when he pushed the button, there was no show of 
light. He then spoke into the lens: “N3 calling Goldgang. I’m down. 
Over.” 

David Hawk, aboard a destroyer that rode easily enough in the lee 
of Punta Jacinto, three miles off the Ramey AFB, came _ back 
immediately. 

“Understood, N3. Hold transmission to min. We’ll try to give you a 


bearing. Do you know where you are? Over.” 

“Not exactly,” said Nick. “If the flyboys were dead on target I 
should be two miles west of objective, with a two-mile current to the 
south and the tide working for me. That’s a big if. Over.” 

“Keep talking,” said Hawk. “We’re getting the bearing. I think 
you're in pretty good shape. What’s the sea like there? Over.” 

The curling flange of an eight footer slapped Nick in the mouth. He 
spat salt water and grimaced. Hawk, sitting in warm cozy comfort 
some thirty miles away, playing with his puppets, wanted to know 
how things were! 

“Tm lonely, sir. Life here is just one wave after another, all black 
as ink and nasty. How about that bearing? Objective has got ears, you 
know. Over.” 

Hawk came back instantly. “They did a good job for you. You’re 
dead on, N3. Bearing shows you approx mile and half west of 
objective, but must compensate for current. From now on you will 
communicate only on schedule. Good luck. Out.” 

And good luck to you, too, sir! Nick glanced around at the night- 
colored plain on which he rode like a cork. It was not as bad, not 
nearly as bad, as it could have been. The waves were mostly under ten 
feet and only now and then showed white fangs, and the long heaving 
swell moved easily in the troughs. Not too bad. A man could still 
operate in this. 

So could the enemy. 

Nick took a compass reading, then started paddling his raft in 
toward Gallows Cay, tacking to northward to offset the current. It got 
a little monotonous after a time. Paddle—paddle—thrash—thrash— 
His legs were dangling off the end of the raft, his powerful muscles 
churning, the flippers driving him along at a good pace. 

For hours, that afternoon, he had studied a large-scale map of 
Gallows Cay. He knew it by heart. The island was in the shape of an 
hourglass three miles long, half a mile across at its pinched waist. On 
either side, where it pinched in to the narrow funnel, was a perfect 
natural harbor. The northern end of the island was wild growth, rain 
forest mixed with scrub—thus good cover—and no known 
installations. Known being the operative word. 

The southern end of the island was mostly bare rock and scrub, 
dotted occasionally by stands of logwood and coconut, heavy fern, 
Spanish bayonet and palmetto and wild heliconia, that fruitless cousin 
of the banana. Some few stands of second and third growth mahogany 
laced together with vines as thick as his wrist. Here and there small 
llanos, flat open spaces with sandy floors. Nick was well pleased with 
the terrain. Good cover often meant the difference between living and 
dying. 


It took him an hour to get close enough to see a few scattered 
lights on the Cay. They came from the exact center, from a hill 
overlooking the narrows, and that would be the villa of Sir Malcolm 
Drake. Killmaster’s smile was remote, grim. He was looking forward to 
meeting that character! 

The seething waves were hurrying him in now, rushing the little 
raft toward a coral barrier where the sea smashed and twisted itself 
into white fury. Nick slid off the raft, ripped it with the trench knife, 
watched as it filled and sank. He discarded the rubber helmet and 
goggles, squinting against hard-blown spray that stung his face like BB 
shot. 

Nick let himself drift a little to the south, to get around the coral 
bar. When he had cleared it he took a deep breath and submerged, 
swimming hard for the comparatively calm water behind the bar. 
Here he was less than a hundred yards from the beach. 

He crawled ashore on his belly, using his elbows for propulsion, 
like some million-year-old dripping thing from the deeps. There was at 
the moment no visibility. He kept his face close to the sand and 
listened, heard only wind and water and the hurrying scrape of a crab. 

Just above the surf line he halted, motionless, hardly breathing 
while he attuned his ears to the darkness and the lurking dangers 
thereof. 

For ten minutes he did not move. Then he heard it. Unmistakable. 
The clang of a rifle butt being grounded on rock. Very near. Say 
twenty-thirty yards. Not more. 

He was puzzled for a moment. Why did they have a guard here, 
near the remote southern end of the island? Again he examined the 
map of Gallows Cay he carried in his mind. 

He must be very near the crumbling old fortress that guarded the 
southernmost tip of the island. The ancient ruin that still contained 
the gallows from which the Cay had taken its name, and which the 
Spaniards had used right up until 1898. At that time, in deference to 
changing public taste, hangings had been conducted in private, within 
the grim walls of the fortress. 

On the map the fortress was marked only by a large black square. 
For years now it had contained nothing but rats and ruins. Yet it was 
guarded. Why? 

The wind fell away for a moment and the rain slackened in one of 
those odd moments of calm that accompany all hurricanes. Nick heard 
the rifle butt grate on stone again, heard the man mutter to himself. 
Was the man guarding the fort? Or was he one of a line of sentries if 
posted up and down the shore? Was Sir Malcolm Drake expecting 
company? 

Nick sniffed at the air. The smell of cooking meat, a stew of some 


sort, was wafting along the beach from his right, from the fortress. For 
a moment, just before the | wind came slamming back in renewed 
fury, Nick thought he heard voices. Many voices. Male voices. The sort 
of half audible, undecipherable, wash of buzz-buzz-buzz that comes 
from a large gathering of men. Nick craned his head slowly to stare in 
the direction of the fortress. Not a light. Pitch darkness. And yet there 
had been the sound. 

The guard had been trying to roll a cigarette while the wind was 
down. It came back with a scream and snatched the cigarette paper 
from his hand, spilling the precious tobacco. Even above the storm 
Nick heard the man curse. He crawled rapidly in the direction of the 
sound. 

When he was so near that he could see the blacker black of the 
man he stopped, holding his breath. He was on rock now, smooth and 
flat, and judged the man had found himself a shelter of sorts. A 
boulder or two, perhaps. 

Nick was within a dozen feet of the guard. Close enough. Too risky 
to try to stalk him all the way. He didn’t know what lay within that 
dozen feet. He felt around until he found a fair-sized stone, as big as 
his fist. He eased the stiletto out of the chamois sheath on his right 
arm. The guard would have to come to him. 

Nick Carter tapped the stiletto sharply on the rock. He waited. 
Nothing. The damned fool hadn’t heard it! Nick wondered if the man 
were asleep. Then he heard him curse again, still trying to roll a 
cigarette that he could not possibly smoke in this gale. 

Killmaster did a little cursing himself, most silently, and tapped the 
stone again. This time the guard heard it. 

“Quien?” 

Nick did not move. 

“Quien es?” 

Nick had his left hand outstretched, the fingers like waiting 
antennae. The man scuffed toward him, the rifle butt dragging on the 
stone. Amateur, Nick thought with professional disapproval. Dumb 
amateur. Sir Malcolm hires a poor grade of bully. Had the man known 
his business he would have given an alarm at the very first sound. 

A bare foot touched Nick’s hand. He struck like a cobra, coming up 
from his crouch with the man’s foot in his hand, his left hand, while 
the stiletto flashed in and out like a steel ferret. The guard emitted one 
dying gurgle, lost in the gale, while Nick held him aloft, using both 
hands now, and let the body exsanguinate. It does not take long for a 
man to bleed to death. He felt the spurt of arterial blood On his own 
bare flesh. 

When the guard hung limp, bloodless and porcine in his grasp, 
Nick took the body back to the beach and buried it in the sand. He 


went into the water to wash blood from himself. The stuff was sticky 
—and he didn’t want blood odor on him in case there were dogs. 

He had brought the man’s rifle along. Now he sat on the sand and 
examined it with his fingers in the dark. His expert touch soon told 
him that it was an old model weapon—Lee-Enfield, MK1, Caliber 303. 
A long-ago— and he had thought forgotten—gunnery lecture flitted 
through his mind. Ball ammo—170 grain. It was a fine old rifle. The 
BEF, in the first war, had made fools of the Germans with it. An 
expert, using his middle finger on the trigger and his index finger on 
the bolt, could get off forty shots a minute. Nick tossed the rifle into 
the sea. He doubted that the raggle-taggle Sir Malcolm Drake had 
collected were experts. 

Hawk had said: “One of the aspects of this thing, the fact that 
Drake is collecting men, makes it look like another banana revolution. 
But it has to be more than that. There are too many angles. And if 
Drake is planning a revolution, a takeover, where? What country? 
Certainly the man wouldn’t be fool enough to think he could grab 
Puerto Rico.” 

Hutchinson, the CIA man who had been in on this particular 
conference, said: “But we know, sir, that the Nationalists are stirring 
again. They’re a crazy lot—don’t forget the attack on Truman!” 

Hawk had snorted. “I’ll believe it when I see it. It could be a red 
herring.” 

Now, with the smell of cooking again strong in his nostrils, Nick 
began to crawl toward the old fortress. Soundlessly he hummed a few 
bars of the little French song. Let Hawk and the other brass worry 
about the complications. His job was simple and straightforward, the 
way he liked it. 

Raise hell. 


Chapter 7 


WHEN DAVID HAWK broke off radio contact with Nick Carter he 
left the radio shack of the destroyer and went back to the wardroom, 
which had been turned over to him. There were two armed sailors on 
guard at the entrance. 

Hawk was greeted with expectant looks by the little group of men 
assembled in the wardroom, some of whom were drinking coffee 
served by a white-jacketed mess steward. Hawk dismissed the 
messman and went straight to the littered table he was using as a 
desk. He glanced around at the waiting men as he fitted the cheap 
cigar into his thin mouth. Hutchinson was there, and of course the two 
Englishmen—though only as observers now, since the British were no 
longer a power factor in the Caribbean. There was also a man each 
from the FBI, the Secret Service, G2—and another AXEman, Mike 
Henry, second-ranking Killmaster to Nick Carter. The two men had 
never met. Hawk had no intention that they ever would. 

Hawk picked up the little book that Nick Carter had brought back 
from the bloody rendezvous at the wreck of El Conquistador. It was all 
in the book. Enough words outlined, circled, to complete a message 
from the grave. Or, Hawk thought now, from the belly of a shark. 

It had been a simple enough job. The lab report said that the 
woman, Monica Drake, had used ordinary lemon juice for invisible 
ink. A child’s trick. But it had worked. Applied heat brought lemon 
juice up in a brown stain. 

Hawk said: “Hang on to your hats, gentlemen. Here it is.” He 
tapped the book with a finger. 

“There is a plot to assassinate the President of the United States!” 

Hawk held up a hand for silence, anticipating, but it was needless. 
There was absolute silence in the wardroom. Every white face was an 
exclamation mark. 

Hawk addressed the Secret Service man. “Your people have 
already been notified. Plan D is going into effect right now, at this 
moment. You will remain under my orders.” 

The Secret Service man nodded. He had a stunned look. Plan D. D 
for Doppelganger. For the first time in the history of the United States 
the President would go into hiding while a double took his place. The 
double, a Hollywood actor, was en route to Texas where the switch 
would be made. The President would then come down with a heavy 
cold that would curtail most of his activities and all his important 
appointments. The American public would never know. 

Hawk switched his attention to Hutchinson, the CIA man. “The 


idea is to make it look like a Cuban job. Your contact, Sugarcane, is 
right. The Beard has got a right to be worried! If another President 
were to be killed so soon after Kennedy—well, I don’t have to say 
what the temper of the American people would be. Especially if it 
looked like Cuba was behind it.” 

Hutchinson’s voice quivered a bit. “They’d want blood! Cuba’s 
blood. Invasion—all out war! There wouldn’t be any way to stop it!” 

Hawk’s face was like a gray, weathered stone. “Exactly. The 
Chinese Reds are counting on that. They’re selling Brother Beard 
down the river—because while we’re busy here in the Caribbean 
they’re planning to go in and take over North Vietnam to keep Ho 
from surrendering.” 

The G2 officer looked startled. “Ho Chi Minh surrender?” 

Hawk stared at him with unblinking eyes. He tapped the book. 
“That appears to be it. According to my, our, informant Ho is very 
close to tossing in the sponge. The bombings are murdering them, 
despite all the propaganda to the contrary, and they aren’t getting any 
real help from the Chinese. Ho wants to come to the peace table. The 
Chinese can’t allow that. So they’re willing to gamble big, to move in 
and take over. They’re counting on the assassination, and our 
subsequent war with Cuba, to divert us until they’ve brought it off. 
They’ve moved their atomic installations from Lop Nor, in Sinkiang 
Province, to God knows where. A lot of their heavy industry has been 
decentralized—that isn’t exactly news to us—but what they’re really 
doing is gambling that we’ll be so busy and so mad at home that we’ll 
let them get away with the move into North Vietnam. That we, in 
short, won’t drop the Bomb on them, even if we do decide to drop it 
on Castro.” 

One of the Englishmen, M.I.5, said: “I had a report this morning 
sir, that the Russians are moving a dozen armored divisions to the 
borders of Sinkiang and Manchuria. What do you make of that, in the 
light of what you have just told us?” 

Hawk permitted himself a brief smile. “International chess. I 
imagine our State Department suggested it, and the Russians are 
playing ball because it suits their purpose. They don’t want the 
Chinese in North Vietnam any more than we do. They’re obliging us 
by putting a little pressure on the northern borders. But if the Chinese 
really intend to invade North Vietnam it won’t make any difference.” 

The G2 officer spoke again. “We haven’t got enough over there to 
stop them. They’d pour down the Red River valley like a flock of 
locusts. Our boys wouldn’t have a chance.” 

“Unless we use the Bomb,” said the FBI man. 

Hawk stood up. “That’s it for now, gentlemen. Matters are being 
handled in Washington. You are all under my command and will 


remain aboard this ship until further orders.” He pointed a skinny 
finger at Hutchinson and Mike Henry. “I want to see you two in my 
stateroom.” 

Hawk motioned the two men to chairs and stretched out on the 
bunk. A stateroom in a destroyer is not very stately. He was beat. It 
had been over forty-eight hours since he had slept. 

“Now we concentrate on our business,” he told them. “The rest of 
it will be taken care of, and anyway it’s out of our hands. Our little 
problem is just thirty miles down the coast, on Gallows Cay. Name of 
Sir Malcolm Drake.” 

Mike Henry, the other AXEman, said: “I might have something on 
that tramp steamer for you, sir. A beatup rustpot, the Victory Girl, 
cleared the Canal a week ago for Baltimore. She’s Liberian registry, 
out of Hong Kong with a cargo of toys and clothing and supposed to 
stop at Jamaica for sisal. She didn’t. Didn’t arrive at Baltimore, 
either.” 

“That might be our baby,” Hawk acknowledged. “With a billion in 
Chinese gold aboard her. Toys and clothing, eh? Easily enough 
jettisoned to make room.” A blast of wind scalped the destroyer just 
then, heeling her over a bit. Hawk knew the ship was double- 
anchored, with a sea anchor out to boot, but a destroyer is a skittish 
craft. 

“Could be,” he added with a trace of wishful thinking, “that she’s 
already down. From the Canal she would have to come all the way 
across the Caribbean, transversely, right in the path of this blow. Save 
us all a lot of trouble.” 

Mike Henry shook his head. “You’re dreaming, sir. She’s had 
plenty of time. My guess is that she’s hove to somewhere out beyond 
the twelve-mile limit, waiting for this Sir Malcolm, and we couldn’t 
touch her even if we could find her. Which we will as soon as the 
blow lets up.” 

“That might be too late,” Hawk said. “From all I’ve heard about 
this Drake he’s a tough bastard. I think he’s going to try to use this 
hurricane as cover. We’re just in a fringe area. He can still operate.” 

Hutchinson, the CIA man, looked a bit nettled. “You sound like 
you’ve got it figured, sir. I wish you’d let me in on it! Cover for what, 
sir? What operation?” 

The old man turned a little sly. “You forgetting, Hutchinson? Your 
four Cuban murderers? All sprung cleanly and spirited out of Cuba. I 
think Drake has them— I think he’s been paid to set up the 
assassination for the Chicoms!” 

Hawk had read Monica Drake’s message. They had not. 

Mike Henry let out a low whistle. “One billion bucks in gold!” 

“Tf their plan works it will be worth a thousand times that to 


them.” Hawk took two glossy photos from beneath his pillow and 
tossed them to Hutchinson. “Hope you don’t mind looking at corpses. 
The woman is Monica Drake, the agent that started all this. Maybe 
you know the man. An agent of mine had to kill him just before this 
picture was taken.” 

The CIA man stared at the swarthy bearded face with the blood 
leaking from the open mouth. “I know him. That’s Ramon Ramirez. 
Used to be a big shot in Cuba. Head of the Secret Police and a great 
pal of Che Guevara. When Che went Ramirez disappeared, too.” 

Hawk nodded. “It all fits. Chances are this Ramirez engineered the 
escapes of those four murderers. We know he was working for Sir 
Malcolm Drake. Probably recruiting for him. A man like Ramirez 
would know a lot of odd types, bums, free lancers, crooks and 
adventurers.” 

Hutchinson scaled the photo back at Hawk. “Nice to know where 
he is, sir. We had lost him. Now I can file him under SF—shark food.” 

Hawk glanced at his watch. It would be time to contact Nick Carter 
again soon. Nick was to check in every two hours. 

To Mike Henry he said: “You know I’ve got an agent on Gallows 
Cay, of course. I think he’ll be able to handle it. But just in case he 
can’t I want you to set up a rescue operation. Not a raid, mind you, 
but a sneak in and sneak out operation. We’ve got to play this one 
very close to the vest, and never forget it. This one is as hush-hush as 
they’ll ever get. Rumors of a planned assassination of the President by 
Cuba would be nearly as bad as the assassination itself. Am I clear?” 

Mike Henry looked reproachful. “Of course, sir. Goes without 
saying. We sweep this one under the carpet and forget it.” 

Mike Henry left to set up the rescue operation that, all three 
hoped, would not be needed. Hutchinson asked Hawk a question. 
“Just what do you think Drake is up to, sir? With those men, I mean? 
Why is he recruiting? What does he intend to do with this small army 
he’s building?” 

Hawk got up from the bunk, groaning a bit and complaining about 
his old bones, and went to where a map of the Caribbean was stuck to 
the wall of the stateroom with scotch tape. Hawk ran a finger around 
the area and looked at the CIA man. 

“Your guess is as good as mine, and I think we can eliminate any 
British or United States territory. He’ll be after an independent 
country. Weak, but independent, with no colonial or commonwealth 
ties.” 

Hutchinson frowned. “I don’t follow you at all, sir. You say that 
Drake is after a country?” 

“Of course, man!” Hawk was impatient. “Don’t you see it yet? Sir 
Malcolm Drake wants to be a king or a dictator, though he’ll probably 


call himself a president. That’s all a part of the deal with Red China. 
They’ve given him a billion in gold so he can buy himself a country, 
invade it, and set up housekeeping for himself. The only question is— 
which country?” 


Chapter 8 


NICK CARTER could have answered Hawk’s question. Sir Malcolm 
Drake intended to invade Haiti. He had a rag-tag army of over three 
hundred men concealed in the casements and dungeons of the old 
fortress. Nick had killed another guard, taken his uniform, and 
circulated for an hour without being challenged. The men were 
cooking, gambling, sleeping. They were armed with a hodgepodge of 
weapons the like of which the AXEman had never seen before. Sir 
Malcolm’s agents must have scoured the world for them: modern 
grenades, Mills bombs from World War J; rifles that included the 
Enfields, Mausers, carbines, and the M 14 and M 16 now being used in 
South Vietnam; old Browning machine guns, water cooled, BARs, 
Stens and Thompsons, bazookas, and a 90mm recoilless antitank gun. 
Nick had even spotted a few flame throwers. 

There was just one little catch. Killmaster wasn’t likely to be 
talking to Hawk in the near future, if ever again. He was in a 
comfortable, neatly furnished cell in the basement of the villa. 

Lady Luck had turned on him, given him a nasty kick in the pants. 
After scouting the fortress he had headed for the villa, on its hill at the 
narrow gut of the Cay, and had been on the point of calling Hawk 
again when the dogs hit him. Four of them. Giant Dobermans with 
slavering fangs and murder in their eyes. Four! Nick did the only thing 
he could do—he ran. Ran squarely into the waiting pit. It was twelve 
feet square, covered with palm leaves laid over fragile sugarcane 
stalks. Nick’s two hundred plus went smashing down like an anvil. As 
he fell he felt his body tripping wires. Lights flashed on and a bell 
began to clang. Killmaster knew, for the time being, that he had 
damned well had it! 

A score of men, all with Tommy guns, had ringed the pit and 
tossed him a rope ladder. He came up slowly, carefully, knowing how 
useless, and fatal, any resistance would be. 

Now he sat, naked but for his swim trunks, in the cozy cell—it had 
furniture, a bathroom, rugs on the floor and pictures on the wall—and 
listened to the coaxing whisper of the woman’s voice from the 
loudspeaker. He guessed that the voice was that of the dead Monica 
Drake. It was not intended for Nick. He had noted five other cells in 
the block as he was brought in, and he would have bet a year’s pay 
that the five escaped Cuban murderers were, at the moment, listening 
to the voice also. Had been listening to it for weeks, no doubt. It 
explained the lush cells— always treat your hired assassins well—and 
it showed how much Sir Malcolm Drake had trusted his wife until 


near the end. 

The woman was speaking in flawless Spanish. A tape, of course. 
Nick wondered how many times the putative assassins had heard it. 
Probably hundreds of times, over and over, twenty-four hours a day. 
The technique was not a new one. Quasi hypnosis, sleep 
indoctrination, call it what you pleased. It had been known to work. 

“... you will each receive one million dollars in United States 
currency—I repeat, one million dollars—when you have done your job 
faithfully. When you have killed the great enemy of your country and 
your people, the President of the United States. It will be much easier 
than you think. Plans are complete. Nothing has been overlooked. 
When it is over you will have every assistance in escaping to a country 
of your choice. You will be great heroes. In time your wives or 
children or any relatives, even your friends, will be given our 
assistance in joining you. You will live like kings, in wealth and 
happiness, for the rest of your lives. But remember, and remember 
well—if you betray us you will be tracked down and killed. Your 
families will be killed. You will not be known as heroes, but as 
traitors. But let us not speak of that again. Sufficient that you 
remember the price of betrayal. ...” 

There was a click and buzz as the tape ended. An electronic silence 
for a second or two. Nick rubbed his scalp and wondered how he 
would react to the damned thing—supposing he had to listen to it all 
day and night, even as he slept, day in and day out. Hard to tell. The 
brain played tricks at times—dirty tricks. I just might, he thought 
sourly, go up to Washington and shoot the President myself! 

The tape began to play again. The woman’s voice was low, dulcet, 
sweet. “Hello, my friends. I hope you are comfortable? If you wish 
anything you have only to ask for it. We regret that you must be 
confined for the moment, but you will soon understand why. Now to 
business. ...” 

Nick stopped listening. He had already heard it a dozen times. 
Details of training, of false papers—all a Puerto Rican needed to get 
into the States was proof of nationality. Thousands of them streamed 
between San Juan and New York every day. Flying time was a little 
over three hours. They could get lost, in another hour, in the ghetto of 
Spanish Harlem. Killmaster gave Sir Malcolm a grudging compliment. 
The man had the genius of simplicity. 

The corridor in the cell block was carpeted. He did not hear them 
until they were at his door. He stood up, feeling suddenly more naked 
than ever. A skimpy pair of swim trunks wasn’t much to fight back 
with. 

The door of the cell swung open. Nick recognized the man 
instantly. The Aussie who had shot at him on the beach. He was 


wearing the same rakish bush hat with the pinned up brim. The bush 
jacket was soiled now, the shorts wrinkled, but the man was freshly 
shaven. He put his hand on the big revolver in the web holster as he 
came closer to Nick. The AXE agent caught a whiff of soured rum. 
This character was still drinking! 

“On your feet, cobber,” said the Aussie. “The boss wants to see 
you. Sir M himself requests the pleasure of your company in his 
study.” 

“Well,” said Nick, “if it isn’t the digger. So we meet again.” 

The Aussie shook his head. His little blue eyes, red-webbed now 
under the straw-colored brows, studied Nick coldly. Behind him, in 
the door, were two guards with Tommy guns. 

The Aussie said: “You’re making a mistake, chum. Never saw you 
before in my life that I know of. No use trying anything on. Come on, 
now! Sir M doesn’t like to be kept waiting.” 

Nick had seen the glint of recognition in the man’s eyes. And 
something else. Uneasiness. As he went toward the door where the 
guards waited he filed the thought away—the Aussie, for some reason, 
didn’t want it known that they had met before. Why? Nick could think 
of only one reason—and that just might come in handy. 

“Youre right,” he said as he stepped into the corridor. “You fooled 
me for a minute. You look like a fellow I used to know in Singapore. 
Sorry.” 

He saw the two guards exchange glances. The Aussie chuckled. 
“That’s all right, cobber. Don’t let it worry you, not a little thing like 
that. You got big things to worry about.” 

Nick glanced at the other cells as he was led down the corridor. He 
could see nothing through the solid iron doors, but from a grille he 
caught the feminine lilt of the tape: “... you will each receive one 
million dollars in—” Poor bastards! They would be willing to do 
anything to get away from that. 

They came to a stair that curved upward. Instead of starting up the 
Aussie opened a door nearby and jerked his head at Nick. “Step in 
here a minute, cobber. I want to show you something.” He motioned 
for the guards to remain outside the door. He drew his revolver and 
pointed it at Nick. “Inside! And no tricks.” 

It was a long narrow room with a high ceiling. Entirely of concrete, 
walls, floor, ceiling. Brilliantly lit. At the far end were targets, bulls 
and moving targets. A shooting gallery. Practice range. Someone had 
been practicing recently. 

Nick Carter’s stomach tightened a bit as he gazed at the two posts 
set in the concrete at the far end of the gallery. The corpses, still 
bound to the posts and still wearing black caps, were slumped in a 
boneless grotesquerie. They wore the green fatigues that appeared 


standard with Drake’s army. 

Behind him the Aussie said: “They disobeyed orders, cobber. The 
boss runs a tight camp. I thought seeing them might sort of give you 
an idea of how much trouble you’re in, lad.” 

Nick stared at the dead men. The guards were just outside the 
door, out of earshot of a whisper. He said softly, “How much trouble 
am I in?” 

“All there is, cobber. Right now I’d say you got about an hour, or 
less, to remain among us.” 

Nick said nothing. The Aussie stepped very close to him, pressing 
the revolver into his kidneys. Along with the rum breath came the 
whisper. “We’ve never seen each other, cobber! Never met. Forget the 
beach! You do that and I’ll see what I can do—maybe I can get you 
out of this. Right?” 

Nick Carter nodded. “Right.” 

They took him up the stairs and through a maze of beautifully 
tessellated corridors, past a series of doors with an armed guard at 
each. Where the doors were open Nick could see men working at 
desks, bending over papers and maps. All wore the ubiquitous green 
fatigue uniform, but most of these men had insignia of rank on their 
shoulders. 

“Quite a little army you’ve got here,” Nick said. 

The Aussie jabbed him savagely in the back with the revolver. 
“Shut up, cobber! From now on you don’t speak until you’re spoken 
to.” He was all Sergeant-Major now. That, Nick figured, was for the 
benefit of the guards. 

They came to a tall door of oak, bound in iron and studded with 
nails. The Aussie pushed through it without knocking and closed it 
behind him. Nick cast a covert glance at his guards. In the green 
fatigues, with the beards and flat-billed caps, they looked enough like 
Fidelistas to be Fidelistas—if he hadn’t known better. 

Nick smiled at the younger of the guards and said, “Un cigarrillo, 
por favor?” 

The guard reached in his pocket, brought out a package of 
cigarettes and was handing them to Nick when the other man growled 
and knocked the pack from his hand. “Fool!” 

Nick shrugged. The Aussie was right. Sir Malcolm Drake did run a 
tight camp. 

The Aussie came back and nodded at Nick. “In you go, cobber. And 
make it easy on yourself—don’t try any funny business. No windows. 
No way out but this door, and we'll be right here.” 

Nick gave him a cold grin. “Aren’t you afraid I’ll harm your boss?” 

The Aussie looked him up and down. “You’re probably pretty 
tough, mate. I’ll give you that. But you ain’t the devil!” 


The room was huge and circular, the floor covered with Oriental 
rugs, the walls with tapestries, the lighting in-direct. It was air 
conditioned. From somewhere came the sound of music. Muted 
violins. Vivaldi. 

The voice was light and resonant, a pleasant obligato to the music. 
The voice of the Establishment, of public schools and upper class 
England. All the same there was a piratical authority about it. 

“Do sit down.” A well-manicured finger indicated a chair about 
eight feet from the great desk of rosewood. The chair was massive, of 
leather, and Nick saw that the legs had been sawn off to make it lower 
than the desk. He concealed a smile. Sir Malcolm didn’t miss many of 
the psychological tricks. 

“Help yourself to sherry. I’m afraid it’s all I have to offer—but it’s 
very good. Manzanilla—the driest of the dry.” 

Nick sank into the chair, trying to adjust his eyes to the dimness of 
the room. He refused the sherry and studied the man behind the desk, 
getting a first impression of enormous shoulders and powerful arms 
that somehow did not mar the fit of an expensive white linen suit. He 
saw the two aluminum crutch-canes and understood about the 
shoulders. When your legs were useless you built up the other parts of 
you. 

“Yes,” said Sir Malcolm Drake. “I am a cripple. Please don’t let it 
deceive you.” He held up a pistol and Nick saw that it was his own 
Luger. 

“A fine gun,” said the man behind the desk. “I have always favored 
them.” He held up another pistol, another Luger. “I might add that I 
am a dead shot.” 

Nick said: “Can I have a cigarette?” 

“Certainly. At your elbow. Are you sure you won’t try the sherry? 
I’m rather proud of it.” 

Nick took a cigarette from a tall canister which, he noted, was 
from Fortnum and Mason in London. This bastard did himself well. All 
the while his eyes were roving the room, surveying and calculating, 
missing nothing. He saw the huge world map that covered the wall 
behind the desk. On it were three long scarlet arrows slashing at North 
Vietnam, Washington, and Haiti. Over the map was a small cardboard 
sign with black lettering: TRIDENT. 

As simple as that. Yet how could she have expected him to know 
what she meant, there in the depths just before she died? She had 
pointed to her fishing spear, the trident, over and over, taking a wild 
chance that it might help him understand. 

His eyes moved on. A large wall clock said: 12:03. Hawk would be 
wondering, missing his wandering boy. 

Before the man behind the desk spoke again Nick got a good look 


at his face. A long-jawed face, rather pinkish, with thin white hair. A 
great curving nose, like a blade, over the thin mouth. He could not 
discern the color of the eyes glittering at him now. 

“I don’t think we need to beat around the bush,” Sir Malcolm 
Drake said. “For one thing, I don’t have the time.” He glanced at the 
wall clock. “Would you care to tell me your name, sir, and who you 
work for? Is it the CIA? FBI? Not British Intelligence, by any chance?” 

Nick Carter had long before figured this one out. He knew he had 
very little to lose by telling the truth—most of it, anyway—and 
perhaps even something to gain. There was the killing, too. If by some 
means he could persuade this man, this adventurer out of Richard 
Harding Davis and Scoggins, get him to call off this insane venture, 
then he would be preventing a lot of bloodshed. Nick Carter did not 
mind a personal killing or two, in the line of duty. The thought of 
wholesale bloodletting, avoidable gore, was distasteful to him. So he 
tried. 

“My name is Jim Talbot,” Nick said. “I’m an AXE agent. You’re 
pretty well blown, Sir Malcolm. Your government, and mine, know all 
about it. Your hired assassins will never get to the States and if the 
Chinese try to take over North Vietnam they’re in for a hell of a 
surprise. I think we will use the bomb! Why the hell you want to 
invade and take over Haiti I don’t know. Maybe you're crazy! Anyway 
you won’t get away with it. Not that we wouldn’t like to see Papa Doc 
Duvalier at the bottom of the sea, but I doubt you’re the man to 
replace him. As for the billion in gold the Chinese are sending you— 
don’t count on spending it.” 

Sir Malcolm Drake took a long cheroot from a teak box and lit it. 
He stared thoughtfully at Nick Carter over the flame of his lighter. The 
music ceased for a moment, then began again. More Vivaldi. Concerto 
in D Minor for Two Violins. Nick waited. 

At last Sir Malcolm spoke: “I can see that Monica did a very 
thorough job. Most thorough. How very stupid it was of me to ever 
trust her! But then I suppose I have plenty of company, and I can find 
excuses for myself. What man, I ask you, ever really suspects his wife 
of being a spy?” 

“You got your revenge,” said Nick boldly. “You had her killed for 
it.” 

The man reached for the crutch-canes leaning against his desk. He 
fitted the arm clamps on and stood up. Nick was surprised at the 
agility and speed with which he stumped around the desk. A Luger 
was in his right hand. He did not come close to Nick and the evil dark 
eye of the pistol did not waver. 

But when Sir Malcolm spoke his voice was soft, benign. “You were 
the other man at the old wreck then? The scuba diver we could never 


find?” Nick thought he detected a new respect in the eyes below the 
white brows. 

“And you are AXE! That explains it, of course. Explains a lot of 
things. I have heard of you people, naturally. Allow me to say that you 
have a very bad—from your viewpoint, I suppose, it is good—you 
have a bad reputation.” 

“You’ve still got time to call it off,” Nick said harshly. “Use your 
head, Sir Malcolm. You haven’t got a chance. Call it off and you’ll save 
a lot of lives. At best you'll get a few years in prison, or—” 

Sir Malcolm’s smile was almost saintly. He leveled the pistol at 
Nick’s stomach. “Go on. You were going to say—in an insane asylum, I 
think.” 

Nick Carter shrugged his big naked shoulders. “Could be.” 

Sir Malcolm smiled again. “I am inclined to agree with you, Talbot, 
if that is your name. No matter. I agree that if the rest of the world is 
sane, then I am insane. I am sick to death of this automated, alienated 
world in which I am forced to live. There is no room in our present 
world for a person like myself—therefore I have to make room! I come 
from a ruling class that is no longer permitted to rule. Well, I shall! I 
shall take Haiti with no trouble at all. Dr. Duvalier is rotten ripe and 
long overdue to fall. His bogey men, the Tonton Macoute, do not 
worry me. A lot of them are in my pay! And as soon as I am firmly 
entrenched, a matter of a few weeks, I shall turn violently anti- 
Communist and make my peace with the United States. I think they 
will accept me as the lesser of two evils.” 

Sir Malcolm crutched back behind his desk, moving sideways like a 
crab so that the pistol never left Nick Carter’s belly. Nick glanced 
again at the clock. 12:24. 

Sir Malcolm noted the glance and said, “Your people will be 
wondering, eh? Too bad.” 

Nick grinned at him, putting all the insolence he could muster into 
it. “If I don’t check in soon they’ll be coming ashore, you know. A few 
shots and your poor little tinpot revolution is all over.” 

Sir Malcolm sank into his chair behind the desk and put the cane- 
crutches away. “I doubt that. They won’t know anything for sure, and 
not knowing, they'll wait. At least twenty-four hours. Your people 
don’t want publicity on this any more than I do—and in twenty-four 
hours I will be well on my way.” 

“In a hurricane?” 

Sir Malcolm lit a fresh cheroot. “The hurricane is not altogether an 
unmixed blessing, I admit. But despite wind and rough water it is 
working for me.” With the cheroot he pointed over his shoulder at the 
wall map. “I have my own weather service. They tell me the eye of the 
hurricane is due to pass a little north of the Netherlands Antilles about 


dawn. That should give us a period of relative calm here, at least for a 
few hours, and that is all I’ll need. Sorry to disappoint you, Talbot, but 
I think I'll get my billion in gold after all. And you must admit that a 
billion will buy a lot of friends in Washington.” 

Killmaster nodded, knowing truth when he heard it. He said: “Just 
one little thing, Sir Malcolm—your assassination plot. It won’t 
succeed, of course, but I don’t think that is going to make you any 
friends in Washington.” 

Sir Malcolm glanced at the clock once more. He smiled at Nick. 

“In every thriller ’ve ever read,” he said, “the villain always talks 
too much! Now you’re forcing me into the same position and I find, 
oddly enough, that I am of the same weak flesh as any fictional 
villain. I suppose I am the villain in this piece! But I find that I want 
you to understand me before you—” 

“Die? I was wondering when we would get around to that.” 

“Presently,” said Sir Malcolm Drake. “Presently. It is not a matter 
to be impatient about. But as I was about to say—the assassination of 
your President was never supposed to come off! That was merely my 
way of getting gold out of the Chinese. I had planned to betray the 
assassins as soon as they landed in New York. Without, of course, 
showing my hand. I may need the Chinese Reds again some day. I, 
personally, hope that they do take over North Vietnam, that you 
people do drop the bomb, and that you and the Chinese become 
involved in a long and stalemated war. I hope to be overlooked in the 
resultant chaos. But that is all in the future. Right now we have you to 
think of—I am, of course, going to have to kill you!” 

“Why? I’m a prisoner, helpless. I can’t hurt you much alive—I can 
hurt you a lot if you kill me. My people never forget.” 

Sir Malcolm smoothed a snowy eyebrow with a well-manicured 
finger. “I will admit that you have a point. Killing you may cause me 
trouble later, but I see no help for it. You are wrong—you can hurt me 
if I let you live. You are overlooking a major factor in all this, Mr. 
Talbot!” 

Nick helped himself to another cigarette, feigning a coolness he did 
not really feel. This was a smooth bastard behind the big desk, but he 
was a killer just the same. Nick, while lighting the cigarette, glanced 
down at his naked oily body, at the swim trunks, and wished 
desperately that he had the stiletto or the Luger for just one second. 
He would take his chances. As it was he had nothing—and no chance. 

Sir Malcolm said: “Think carefully, Mr. Talbot. So far I have been 
guilty only of political crimes, right? I admit those. They can be 
proved against me. But in this upside down world of ours political 
crimes are usually treated with leniency. But murder—” 

“T get the point,” Nick said. 


Sir Malcolm nodded. “Of course you do. I did not, as a matter of 
fact, send Ramirez to kill my wife. Only to follow her and see who she 
contacted. To take you prisoner, Mr. Talbot, if he could. To kill you if 
he couldn’t. I was, er, saving Monica for other things!” 

Killmaster, watching that thin-bladed face, could discern an echo 
of sadism in the words. He knew, then, that Monica Drake had been 
lucky to die the way she had. 

Sir Malcolm clasped his hands on the desk before him. “So you see 
how it is? I assume that Ramirez killed Monica by accident, trying to 
get at you?” 

Nick nodded curtly. “That doesn’t change a thing in your case.” 

“Quite right. I am guilty of being an accessory to murder. I don’t 
like that, Mr. Talbot. But Ramirez is dead. The sharks ate him, I 
believe. And that—” 

“Leaves me.” 

Sir Malcolm showed fine teeth in another smile. Nick thought of 
the great hammerhead swirling and lunging near the wreck of El 
Conquistador. 

“Precisely. It leaves you, Mr. Talbot!” 

Nick Carter did not feel like smiling back, but he did. Things were 
tightening up fast now. He could always sense when he was in really 
deep, fatal trouble, and he was now. The clock on the wall was 
pouring out the seconds, the microseconds, of his life with a lavish 
hand. 

But he forced banter into his voice. “That won’t buy you anything, 
Sir Malcolm. I’ve told my people all about it—I’ve told every little star 
just what a dreadful creep you are!” 

Sir Malcolm swept that away with a gesture. “Hearsay. Nothing 
more. No one else actually saw Ramirez kill my wife! Why do you 
think I was so desperately intent on catching you, Talbot? Because you 
were an agent of some sort? No. I had been expecting that for days 
and I had made plans to cope with the situation. But you can hang me, 
or at least get me life in prison. I have not come this far and worked 
so hard to end up that way. Goodbye, Mr. Talbot. I am rather sorry it 
has turned out this way.” 

He pressed a button on the desk. Nick heard the door open behind 
him. Sir Malcolm was already engrossed in some papers on his desk. 

The Aussie prodded Nick from the room at revolver point. As he 
was at the door Sir Malcolm said: “Stay a moment, Harry. I want to 
talk to you.” 

The Aussie gave the two guards orders in fluent Spanish. They 
made Nick stand with his face to a wall, his hands high up, leaning 
against it. The Aussie went back into the room. Nick, in the fleeting 
glance he had, again saw uneasiness, perhaps fear, on the raw-steak 


face with its battered nose. 

Harry Crabtree approached the big desk and stood at attention. His 
stomach felt like a balloon floating in the void of his guts. Christ, he 
needed a drink! 

Sir Malcolm Drake looked at the Australian for a few seconds 
without speaking. Then: “How long have you been with me, Harry?” 

“Nearly twenty years now, sir.” 

“Hmmmm—yes, that’s about right. And how many times have I 
forgiven your trespasses, Harry?” 

Harry Crabtree began to grow flustered. This cold-eyed bastard 
was probably the only man in the world he was afraid of. All he could 
do was stammer, “I—I don’t know what you mean, sir.” 

“The hell you don’t, Harry! The drinking, man. The eternal 
boozing! The lapses, the fumbled assignments, the muck-ups. Your 
latest was a real beauty, Harry. The worst of the lot!” 

Harry Crabtree felt himself beginning to sweat. “I still don’t 
understand, sir.” 

Sir Malcolm Drake considered him as he might an errant child. 
“Harry—Harry! Lying won’t help. I’ve got the woman, you know. 
Dona Lanzos. She came straight to me. She told me everything.” Sir 
Malcolm nodded toward the door. “You had him, Harry. Right in your 
hands. And you let him get away. I could forgive you for that—you 
had no way of knowing what he was, and we didn’t want any trouble. 
But you lied, Harry! You didn’t report it. And you’ve been drinking 
again. You’re drinking now! You’re shaking and sweating and dying 
for a drink right now! Isn’t that true, Harry?” 

In his day Harry Crabtree had been court-martialed many times. 
Broken to the ranks; always reinstated in rank because he was, when 
sober, a superb soldier. Yes, he knew all about courts-martial. 
Sometimes it was best to throw yourself on the mercy of the officers 
and gentlemen. He cursed the woman, consigning her to a whore’s 
hell. He had kept his word, disguised her in a green uniform and 
brought her to the Cay. She had taken off in the darkness before he 
knew it. And gone straight to Sir M. Damn her filthy whore’s soul! 

Harry Crabtree took the gamble. He said, “Yes, sir. I stand guilty. I 
fouled up, sir.” 

Sir M picked up the Luger, the stripped-down job taken from the 
big stranger, and ran a finger up and down the worn blueing. He 
looked at the Australian and shook his head. 

Then: “Because of your bungling, Harry, I find myself in a bit of 
trouble. I must hurry now, act before I am quite ready. If only I had 
known about the beachcomber, Harry! I could have done a great 
many things differently.” 

“Tm sorry, sir.” 


Sir M leveled the pistol at him. “Sorry helps not at all. Can you 
think of any good reason why I shouldn’t pull this trigger?” 

“Yes, sir. I may be drunk and a foul-up sir, but I’m still more good 
to you alive than dead.” 

Sir M put the pistol down on the desk with a little sigh. “I wish I 
were as convinced of that as you seem to be, Harry. But I’m going to 
give you one last chance. You’re to take that man, Talbot or whatever 
his real name is, to the Cubicle and kill him. Sweat him a little first, 
knock him about if you like. Then kill him.” He glanced at the clock. 
“In half an hour, at the most, I want to hear that he is dead. Do it 
alone. Let no one see you actually do it. Is that clear?” 

Harry Crabtree felt like a man with his head on the block who, at 
the last possible second, has seen the executioner check his swing. 

“Yes, sir. Perfectly clear. And thank you, sir.” 

As he reached the door Sir M said: “This is your last chance, Harry. 
Bear it in mind. Absolutely your last chance.” 

As soon as the Australian had left the room Sir Malcolm pressed 
another button on his desk. A book-laden section of the wall slid back 
to reveal a small room. There was a woman in the room, and an 
armed guard with her. 

“Bring her in here,” commanded Sir Malcolm. The guard pushed 
the woman roughly into the room. Sir Malcolm pointed to the chair 
where Nick Carter had been sitting. “There, my dear.” To the guard: 
“You stay in there. I’ll buzz when I want you.” He pushed the button 
and the section of wall slid back into place. Sir Malcolm picked up a 
Luger and toyed with it, watching the woman with bleak eyes. He 
wondered if she could really bring it off, if she was capable of doing 
what he had in mind. He had always distrusted women. And rightly 
so. Look at Monica! 

“There is very little time,” he said brusquely. “Do you still want 
revenge on the big man for killing Ramon? And on Harry for lying to 
you about the body?” 

“Si! I want to kill them both. Pigs!” 

The suit of green fatigues was much too big for her, but it did not 
really conceal her lush curves. Her face was dirty, her dark hair 
tousled, her makeup smeared. She stared back at Sir Malcolm with 
great burning eyes. He wondered briefly what it was like to harbor so 
much hate. He killed, when he must, with coldness and dispassion. He 
allowed himself a faint smile. He was not a Latin woman and he had 
not been in love with Ramon Ramirez. 

He said: “Very well. Listen carefully. In a few minutes that man, 
the guard, will take you away somewhere, give you certain 
equipment, and tell you what to do. It is very simple. All you have to 
do is pull a trigger. Do you think you can do that?” 


Dona Lanzos pushed a strand of dark hair out of her eyes with her 
wrist. “I am not good with guns, senor. I know nothing of them. 
Perhaps a knife!” 

“No. And no guns, either. You will understand later. It will be very 
simple. Now understand this, Dona—if you do this well, correctly, I 
will see that you are taken care of and well treated. I will give you a 
lot of money, perhaps even allow you to live with me. Do you 
understand?” 

Dona Lanzos stood up. Her dark eyes flashed and her hair swung 
like a banner as she said, “I understand, senor! I am prostituta but I 
am not a fool! But later we will speak of all this—now I wish to kill 
them. At once!” 

Sir Malcolm pressed a button. The guard came in. Sir Malcolm 
gave him swift orders. 

When they had gone out through the secret room he looked at the 
clock again. Only ten minutes had passed since Harry had left the 
room. The timing should be right. And it was neat, so very neat! He 
liked neatness. This way he was killing two birds, maybe even three, 
with the same stone. 

Sir Malcolm Drake laughed aloud and rubbed his hands together. 
He glanced at the map behind him. So much to do and so little time to 
do it—but he still had a chance, a good chance. If he could invade 
Haiti and present the world—which meant the States—with a fait 
accompli, he might still get away with it. He was, after all, violently 
anti-Communist! He smiled and picked up one of the phones on his 
desk. 

Killmaster, hearing the clatter of the Aussie’s hobnailed boots 
behind him in the long corridor, was casting around desperately for a 
way out. He knew his time was slipping away, second by second. The 
look on the Aussie’s face as he came out of the circular room had been 
proof enough. All deals, if there had ever been a deal, were now off. 
The Aussie was going to kill him. 

They were alone on the concrete ramp leading down into the 
bowels of the villa. It was a long barren tunnel, lit by dim bulbs in 
wire cages. The Aussie’s hobnails on the concrete made a doom-like 
sound. Nick glanced back. The Aussie was a good ten feet behind him. 
The man knew his business. He wouldn’t let Nick get close enough to 
go for the gun. 

The tunnel ended in a plain wooden door. Behind him the Aussie 
barked, “Open the door and go in. Leave the door wide open so I can 
see you. No tricks, cobber.” 

Nick did as he was told, then began to stall, talk for his life. He 
stopped in the center of the room. “What about our deal,” he said. “I 
didn’t rat on you to Sir Malcolm.” Useless, of course, but every second 


gained was precious. 

The Aussie said: “Sorry about that, cobber. No deal. He knew 
anyway, the bastard. Chewed me up and down in proper fashion, he 
did. I’m lucky I’m not getting what you’re going to get!” 

Nick glanced around the little room. It was bare except for a very 
old and heavy chair with straps attached. The chair reminded him of 
pictures of the electric chair at Sing Sing. But there were no wires 
attached. Nick saw dark stains on the cement around the base of the 
chair. Someone had scrubbed here, but hadn’t done a very good job. 

“Sit in the chair,” the Aussie said. Nick did so. The Aussie stepped 
inside the door a pace or two, the heavy revolver leveled at Nick’s 
body. 

“Want to know something about that chair, cobber?” 

“Not particularly.” Nick was beginning to tense now. No help for 
it. He was going to have to jump that gun and take his chances. 

“Tll tell you anyway,” said the Aussie cheerfully. “Very 
educational. That chair came from the old fortress here on the island. 
You see the straps? They’d fasten a bloke down in it and then garrote 
him. Strangle him with an iron collar with a screw to tighten it. 
Messy, huh? Slow, too. Youw’re lucky, cobber. You get a fast bullet.” 

Nick let himself go lax in the chair, easing every muscle just before 
the final tension. He had a sickness in his belly and knew he was 
afraid. Not so much of death itself as at the manner of it—going out 
like this, like a lamb led to the slaughter. Trapped and helpless. Dying 
while this killer, this grinning ape, this drunken weirdo, survived. 
Bitterness and rage struggled in him, subdued by craftiness and the 
will to live. If he could get the Aussie to come a step or two closer! 

So Nick Carter crossed his legs, with every appearance of 
nonchalance, and leaned back in the death chair as if about to call for 
his pipe and slippers 

“You’re making a mistake, digger. A big mistake. Your boss is 
going to come a cropper, you know. You'll need a friend when it’s all 
over. I could be that friend.” 

The Aussie glanced at his watch. “Go on, chum. Tell me. Helps to 
talk a bit, don’t it. ’'ve got a few minutes yet. I’m supposed to knock 
you about a little and ask some questions, but I won’t bother. I’d have 
to get close to do that, wouldn’t I? Same reason I’m not strapping you 
down in the chair. You’d like a chance at this gun, eh?” 

Killmaster saw it then. The figure creeping up the tunnel toward 
the door. His heart leaped, partly in anticipation, partly because the 
thing was frightening at first glance. A sneaking phantom in white. 
Ghostly and silent. 

Then he understood and concentrated his whole being on keeping 
the Aussie’s attention. The phantom was a man in a fire fighter’s suit 


and helmet. Tanks were strapped to his back and he held a long 
nozzle in his heavily gloved hands. A flame thrower! The man in the 
suit was going to burn them to death. Both of them! 

The Aussie, unaware of the movable hell lurking behind, looked at 
his watch again. “Might as well get it over, cobber. How do you want 
it? Front or back? They say it’s easier in the back, but who knows?” 
He cocked the big revolver. “Don’t worry about it, mate. It won’t hurt. 
I’m a crack shot.” 

The man with the flame thrower was at the door behind the Aussie 
now. Nick could make out an indistinguishable blur of features behind 
the heavy face plate. The nozzle of the flame thrower was pointed 
directly at the Aussie’s back. Very neat of Sir Malcolm, Nick thought. 
Then he timed it as best he could and made his try. He left the chair at 
the precise moment the Aussie pulled the trigger and the flame 
thrower blossomed into a preview of hell. 

Nick Carter had only one chance and knew it. The Aussie had one 
shot. If he didn’t kill the AXEman with that one, then Nick could pick 
him up and use him as a shield. 

The bullet ripped along Nick’s back, from neck to buttocks. A flesh 
wound, bloody but not serious. He slammed into the screaming 
Aussie, already a torch of flame. As Nick hit him the revolver 
exploded. Nick shielded his eyes with his arms and bulled ahead, 
throwing the dying man back on the flame thrower. 

The man in the fireproof suit dropped the nozzle, turned to run, 
tripped over the hose and fell down. Nick leaped at him, aiming a 
deady kick with the side of his foot. Again and again he kicked at the 
juncture where the helmet met the suit. The man stopped moving. 
Nick yanked off the helmet and saw the face of Dona Lanzos. 

Nick swore. Run now, run! He knew that he was badly burned, he 
would feel more pain and get progressively weaker, but maybe he 
could still raise a little hell. 

He checked the girl’s heart as he was pulling the fire suit off her. 
Nothing. She was dead. He had not time even to wonder at the why of 
it, how she had come to end like this. He slipped into the fire suit that 
had been far too big for her, and put on the helmet. He shifted the fuel 
tanks to his own back, snapped buckles, took the nozzle in hand and 
began walking back up the long tunnel. 

Nick was beginning to hurt like hell, but his brain ignored the pain 
and kept clicking over. A plan began to form. Sir Malcolm Drake 
would have to act fast now. 

He found another corridor that led to a postern. It was guarded, 
but the guards paid him no attention as he shambled through into the 
gale-torn night. They seemed anxious not to see him. Either they had 
been warned, Nick thought, or this sort of thing had happened before. 


His finger was on the trigger as he passed the guards. They were 
lucky bastardos and would probably never know it. 

He was beginning to roast now within the heavy suit. But Nick 
grinned. 

Killmaster was back in business. 


Chapter 9 


NICK CARTER went to ground in a thick tangle of banana, 
palmetto and swamp grass a thousand yards north of the villa. He got 
rid of the fire suit and flame thrower—it was a formidable weapon but 
attracted too much attention—and found a mud hole in which he 
rolled until the gooey stuff covered his seared body an inch thick. It 
gave him some relief from the pain. His hair was mostly gone, but his 
face had escaped serious injury. On his shoulders and torso he could 
feel the great blisters beginning to grow. 

He lay in the kindly mud and figured things out. He did not believe 
that Sir Malcolm Drake would press the hunt for him; the alarm would 
be given, but Nick thought that would not amount to much. The man 
would concentrate on getting on with his invasion of Haiti. He wanted 
to confront the United States with a fait accompli, gambling that 
Washington would hold off until it saw which way the cat was going 
to jump. There was a good chance that he might bring it off—given 
the general loathing of Papa Doc Duvalier and his goon government. 

Meantime, as Nick saw it, he had two prime tasks. Stay alive. Stop 
the invasion if he could. 

He had no means of getting in touch with Hawk. Knowing the old 
man, Nick thought that Hawk would not blow the whistle and bring in 
the Coast Guard, the Marines and all the rest of it until at least 
twenty-four hours had passed. Hawk trusted him. Hawk expected him 
to cope! In the past, many times, he had been out of touch with Hawk 
for days and had, somehow, managed to come up smelling like a rose. 
Hawk would wait. 

His captors had taken everything but his swim trunks. He needed a 
weapon and he needed information. Most of all he needed to locate 
the invasion fleet that Sir Malcolm surely must have concealed on the 
island. It was unlikely that the man intended to use the tramp 
steamer, even had it arrived, for the invasion of Haiti. It was too big, 
drew too much water, made too good a target. Nick crawled out of the 
mud hole, looking like something from the Pit, and started working 
his way across the narrow gut of the Cay. Sir M would want small, fast 
craft for an invasion—and he would be hiding them on the seaward 
side of the island, away from curious eyes on the mainland. 

From the direction of the villa, as he fought his way through the 
thick tangle of undergrowth, he could see a flurry of lights. Torches 
flaring in the wind, the bright dots of flashlights scurrying here and 
there. Things were moving. 

The character of the storm began to change as Nick made his 


painful way toward the Mona Passage side of the Cay. Sir M’s 
forecasters were right. The eye of the hurricane, passing far to the 
southwest, was having its effect here. It was a freak storm now, with 
the wind falling to a near lull, but with thunder and lightning and 
hailstones the size of golf balls. Nick shielded his ravaged skull with 
his arm and crawled on. The intermittent lightning played around in 
great jagged bolts and gave him some visibility. 

He reached the cove on the seaward side of the island and lay in 
waist-high saw grass. The next flash of lightning disclosed what he 
had been expecting. From his prone position he could see beneath the 
spread camouflage nets that protected the PT boats from above. 

Six PT boats nuzzled a long pier that thrust out into the cove. Nick 
waited for another flash of lightning, crawling out of the saw grass 
onto the sand. He could hear voices muttering in Spanish and the 
bastard “Espinglish” that Sir Malcolm’s troops used a lot. 

Someone called out, not twenty yards from Nick, “Hey, old 
gallego! Cigarette me, huh?” 

A voice answered. “Why you never buy any, eh, Pepe? You think 
perhaps I am made of the cigarettes?” 

A third voice said, “Stop complaining, Juan. Soon we will all be 
rich. You will be up to your asno in cigarettes, and women, and wine.” 

“Hola! That will be the day, eh, companeros!” 

Lightning came again. Nick could see a little knot of men grouped 
about a hut guarding the foot of the pier. That was good. Probably 
meant there would be no guards on the boats themselves. He began to 
sidle away to his right, working toward the end of the crescent beach 
where he could get into the water unseen and unheard. He heard a 
phone tinkle in the guard hut as he passed out of earshot. 

He got into the water and swam toward the cove entrance, 
meaning to approach the PT boats from the seaward side. He had been 
around a few PT boats in his day and had seen enough to guess that 
they were Elco types. Good stout boats that could take a heavy sea. 
Their look of fragility was deceiving. They would be old, of course, 
but Sir Malcolm would have had them reconditioned. 

The problem was—which one did he want to board and hide on? 
He was planning on being an unwelcome guest— he was sure the PT 
boats would be used before long—but he wanted to share the 
upcoming journey with Sir Malcolm Drake. He had a few pretty nasty 
bones to pick with that gentleman. Gentleman? The thought struck 
Killmaster as funny and he chuckled into the water. Some odd 
characters got on the Honors List! 

Again a blinding flash of lightning solved his problem. He had 
rounded the end of the pier and was approaching the first PT boat 
when the bolt split the sky. Just ahead was the sleek stern of the PT 


boat. Gold letters across the transom spelled out: The Golden Hind. 

Nick Carter reached out and touched the hull. He submerged until 
only his nostrils were out of water. The Hind had to be Sir M’s 
flagship! Hawk had passed on some information he had picked up 
from the Limeys—Sir M was in the direct line of descent from the 
famous old freebooter. He was, Nick thought now, even trying to 
relive his ancestor’s life. Sir Francis Drake had done a bit of pirating in 
these very waters, gathering gold and glory for the first Elizabeth— 
and himself. 

Sir Malcolm was a throwback. His type of larceny was about 300 
years out of fashion. 

Killmaster swam up and down the side of the PT boat, exploring 
her with his fingers. Even in the cove the waves were running a 
couple of feet high. The eighty-foot boat moved constantly in the 
chop, tugging at her fore and aft moorings. Nick hated to think of 
what it was going to be like out in the open sea. He consoled himself 
with the thought that he had once ridden out a North Atlantic gale in 
a corvette. A man who could do that could stand anything. 

A minute later he went over the stern like a dark ghost. If they had 
a guard aboard he would have to kill him. He did not want to do that, 
because the man would be missed and that could foul up everything. 

There was no guard. Nick, with infinite caution, explored the PT 
boat on his belly, using his fingers, the occasional flashes of lightning 
and his own knowledge to get a picture of her. His respect for Sir 
Malcolm’s planning began to increase. 

She was an Elco. Eighty feet of mahogany planking laid over 
laminated wood frames. Only her deck and superstructure were of 
plywood. She carried three .50 caliber machine guns, with a 40mm 
cannon mounted aft and forward. Her torpedo tubes had been 
removed. Nick smiled in the dark. Papa Doc didn’t have much of a 
navy anyway. The PTs were ideal for landing operations, even if they 
met resistance. The boats were of shallow draft and could come in 
close to offer covering fire. Sir M knew what he was about, or had 
been well advised. The only things that might stop him were weather 
—and these little craft could take a hell of a pounding—or Nick 
Carter. 

Killmaster slid down the companion to the dark engine room. He 
had expected to smell gas and instead he smelled oil. They had taken 
out the old Packards and installed diesels. Probably Atlas type. 

Nick made his way forward, looking for the paint locker that was 
the only possible place to hide on a PT boat. He might have a chance 
there. 

He was still in the paint locker, nauseous from fumes, with his 
burns paining badly, when the PT boat got under way. He had not 


been able to hear much, and he could see nothing, but he had the 
impression that the crew aboard the Hind was small. This puzzled 
him, but there was nothing he could do about it. He heard Sir 
Malcolm Drake giving orders—no mistaking that voice—and with this 
Nick had to be content. At least he was on the right PT boat, he was 
going to be in on things. Just what in hell he was going to do if he 
ended up on a beach in Haiti he had not yet figured out. He was 
naked and without weapons. He was badly burned. He was, as Hawk 
had often put it, going by guess and God, and trusting to luck! Still, 
given the situation and his condition, it was all he could do. 

When the PT boat hit open water Nick forgot everything but trying 
to keep from being beaten to death in the paint locker. An Elco will do 
in excess of forty knots, with the bow riding high and planing, and he 
guessed that the waves were running a good eight to ten feet now. He 
held on as best he could. 

The Hind ran like that for what he guessed was the better part of 
an hour. Then the terrible motion subsided, he heard the engine roar 
dwindle away, and the Hind appeared to come into a lee. A shelter of 
some sort. A harbor—or the lee side of a large ship! 

Nick came out of the paint locker and made his way back to the 
dimly lit galley—it had been stripped of all its fixtures, probably in an 
effort to increase the man space— and cautiously made his way 
through the crews and officers’ quarters. Now, in dim light, he could 
see what he had missed before—the partitions had been all stripped 
out, also all the bunks, any fixture that was not essential had been 
thrown out. You could crowd fifty or sixty men into the PT boat now. 
Nick worked it out in his head as he peered into the deserted engine 
room: six boats, say fifty men in each. Sir M could hit the beach in 
Haiti with three hundred men the first crack, then send back for the 
rest of his green-clad army. 

He lingered in the shadows, listening to what was going on 
topside, trying to sort it out, as he continued his calculations. From 
Gallows Cay to a suitable beach in Haiti, say near Miragoane, was 
about four hundred miles. Maybe a bit more. From there Sir M could 
slice directly across the peninsula and attack Port au Prince, the 
capital. 

Four hundred miles at about thirty miles an hour—a speed the PTs 
could maintain even in these heavy seas— and Sir M would have his 
forces on the beach in about thirteen to fifteen hours, allowing some 
time for snafus. Before Hawk could act! 

Nick crossed the engine room like a big cat and peered up the 
companionway. The deck of the PT boat was awash with brilliant 
white light, but it was not coming from the PT boat itself. Nick went 
up the companionway and, three steps short of the top, stopped and 


peered up. He was looking at an angle and saw only a rusty slice, a 
long slab, of the old tramp steamer’s sheer side. She looked a mile 
high and the lights were coming from her. Nick moved up another 
step. 

From this vantage he could look forward, along the bias, to where 
the end of a rope ladder dangled just over the deck of the PT boat. Sir 
Malcolm Drake was watching the last of his men swarm up the ladder. 
Nick got a good look at the last man to go up—he was armed to the 
teeth, submachine gun, pistol, grenades on his belt, heavy bandoliers 
crossed over his chest. Nick wondered. Why all the arms and ammo? 
Just to check on, maybe unload, a gold shipment? 

There was another man, a guard, that Nick had not seen. The 
man’s green legs crossed his view now as the guard walked to where 
Sir Malcolm was standing by the rope ladder. Hell! They were going 
to leave a guard on the PT after all. That was going to make it 
tougher. Nick was developing a great yen to know what was going on 
aboard the Victory Girl. An idea was beginning to dawn on him, a 
thought that even the AXEman found it hard to credit. And yet Sir M 
was a pirate through and through! And dead men tell no tales. It was, 
in a way, only simple logic from Sir M’s viewpoint. The hurricane 
could always be blamed. 

What he saw next made Nick forget, for the moment, his bloody 
forebodings. Sir M handed the guard his crutches and said something 
to the man. For a moment Sir M was looking directly at Nick, but deep 
shadows around the companionway concealed the AXE agent. Sir M 
was wearing a dirty trench coat, the belt twisted around his middle. 
He wore a pistol belt, a holster on each side. Still speaking to the 
guard, he took a Luger from the right hand holster and examined it. 
Nick recognized the Luger. It was his. He had a vast yearning to have 
it in his hand at the moment. One shot and— A country without a 
leader is akin to a serpent with its head severed. The same, the 
AXEman thought, should apply to a gang of pirates. 

Sir Malcolm was wearing a flat-billed green cap with a single silver 
star on it. He adjusted the cap now, pulling it down on his long 
narrow head, then turned and grabbed the rope ladder with both 
hands. He began to pull himself up the ladder hand over hand, his 
enormous shoulders bulging under the trench coat, the spindly legs 
dangling uselessly. The watching AXEman felt a tinge of admiration. 
That was hard to do. He could do it easily, time and again, but not 
many men could, especially men of Sir M’s age. 

He watched the guard after Sir M had vanished up the ladder. A 
line came down and the guard attached the crutch-canes. They were 
hauled up. Nick went back down a step as the guard turned toward 
him. He knew he was going to have to take the man, quickly and 


silently. 

The guard made it easy for him. He took up a position directly in 
front of the engine room companionway. Nick was six feet from him, 
on a lower level, staring at the man’s legs. The guard wore combat 
boots, GI surplus, and kept fidgeting. Nick got the impression that he 
was a little tense, staring up the the Victory Girl. Waiting for 
something? 

Nick reached slowly for the feet in the combat boots. As he did he 
felt the bullet graze down his back break open under the mud. The 
burns were so painful he had forgotten the wound! 

He clamped his big hands around the boots and yanked hard, 
falling back and away. The man yelped once, then his feet were high 
and his face smashed against a stair riser and broke into scarlet pieces. 
Nick took a trench knife from the man’s belt and cut his throat. Nasty 
work, but he couldn’t afford to leave any spoor. This was going to be a 
very near thing as it was—only himself against Sir M and the men 
with him. There would be no help, and Nick could feel the burns 
beginning to take their toll. His head buzzed, he felt dizzy, and his 
great muscles were losing tone and elasticity. He felt a sudden fear 
that he would pass out. That would be the end of everything! 

He took the man’s pistol belt, with grenades attached, and clipped 
it on himself. He checked the machine gun, an old Thompson, and 
slung it over his shoulder. Second thoughts made him search the 
man’s pockets for something to plug the barrel of the Thompson—he 
was going to do a little more swimming. A handkerchief would do. 
Instead he found a round tin packet of condoms and with a faint 
smile, remembering his army days, fitted one over the barrel and 
twisted it securely. He hid the body in the paint locker and mopped 
up the blood. 

He was ready. He hesitated for a moment at the head of the 
companionway, hating the flaring lights from Victory Girl, yet helpless 
to do anything about it. He would have to take his chances on getting 
over the stern of the PT boat unobserved. 

In that moment all hell broke loose on the old tramp. Nick heard 
the swift stammer of Tommy guns, the crumping boom of grenades, 
the rattle of small arms fire. The lights went out. Somewhere over him 
a man screamed in death, fear and agony. 

A wave lifted the PT boat high and slammed her against the rusty 
side of Victory Girl. Nick left the engine room and scuttled for the 
stern. He went over feet first. His hunch had been right. Sir Malcolm 
Drake was killing off the crew of the tramp. Dead men didn’t tell any 
tales. 


Chapter 10 


KILLMASTER swam underwater toward the stern of Victory Girl. 
The lights might come on again any moment, and he would be a 
lovely target for those submachine guns, or for the fifties on the PT 
boat. Sir Malcolm wasn’t likely to goof a second chance at the AXE 
agent, even though he had outsmarted himself the first time around. 

It was all a little ironic, Nick thought as his lungs began to hurt. 
The invasion of Haiti, the gold, the Chinese plot—none of it really 
mattered where he and Sir M were concerned. He was the only man in 
the world who could pin murder on the renegade knight! It was as 
simple as that. 

The moment he rounded the stern of Victory Girl, out of the lee, he 
felt the weight of the gale again. It had dropped off, but the waves 
were still piling along swiftly in rolling green and black mountains. He 
came up for air and was immediately caught, tossed and slammed 
down into a trough. He very nearly missed the thing he sought —the 
cable of the sea anchor that Victory Girl had rigged to keep her head 
into the wind as she rode out the storm. Nick had gambled on the 
cable being there—if it wasn’t he was in deep trouble. 

A massive wave, bigger than most, caught and bore him upward 
like an express elevator. His fingers touched the frayed rusty cable and 
he clung to it, feeling it go taut and slack, taut and slack, while he 
summoned all his strength. Ordinarily it would be child’s play. But, 
and his grin was hard, this child was about played out! 

Still he went up the cable fast enough, sweating out the lights, 
feeling the long wound in his back rip and tear under the stress. If his 
luck would only hold, just a minute longer, he could be aboard and 
hidden while he figured his next move. 

He was within a dozen feet of the taffrail now, the wind blatting at 
him, plucking and swaying him like a doll on a string. Over the boom 
of the gale he could still hear the stutter of Tommy guns, the crashing 
of grenades. Obviously some of the crew were fighting back. Sir M 
wouldn’t have counted on that. 

Nick reached up, caught the rail and pulled himself over onto the 
tiny fantail deck, sprawling on his face. There were lights forward 
now, yellow stains leaking up from below, but the deck lights were 
still out. From somewhere beneath him came the long insane 
chattering of a submachine gun. Silence. Then a single grenade 
exploded. A man yelled. More silence. Was it over? 

Still no deck lights. In a moment of lull he thought he heard Sir M 
shouting orders. He crawled to the edge of the deck, noting with 


surprise that it was possible to see objects in silhouette now. Time 
passed, even in the midst of murder and piracy, and a dark dawn was 
sneaking up in the east. 

Nick found an iron ladder leading down to the after well deck. He 
slid down it. Just in time. A party of four men passed him, muttering 
together in Spanish. They climbed the iron ladder leading to the 
fantail. Nick felt the loose trailing edge of a tarp and rolled under it, 
feeling for the hatch cover that should be there. It wasn’t there. 
Number Two hold was covered only with the canvas, and it had 
worked loose from its battening. He could get into the hold if he 
chose. 

Two things decided him. He felt the deck vibrate, felt the quick 
pulse of Victory Girl’s ancient engines. She was getting under way! At 
the same moment the tail of the ship lifted and swung, dipped and 
rose madly, nearly rolling Nick out of his precarious shelter beneath 
the tarp. The men who had just gone up to the fantail—they had cast 
off the sea anchor! Victory Girl was coming about, taking the force of 
the blow on her quarter. 

The lights came on, flooding the decks with chalky brilliance. Nick 
knew they wouldn’t stay on long— someone had fouled up—but any 
light at all was too much. Those goons were still on the fantail! 

He rolled over the hatch coaming, hung by his fingers for a 
moment, then dropped into the darkness of the hold. Had Killmaster 
been a praying man he would have prayed—a broken leg was all he 
needed! 

He fell ten feet and hit a smooth wooden surface, stumbled, caught 
his balance and came to his knees. His fingers touched the smooth 
wood, explored it, felt the taut steel banding. Boxes! His fingers 
touched nail heads flush with the wood. Boxes nailed and banded. His 
fingers went on exploring. The boxes were about six feet long and four 
across. Nick crawled from one side of the hold to the other, 
cautiously, feeling ahead of him. He was on a solid floor of boxes, 
with no way of knowing how deep they went. 

One billion dollars in gold. 

A thin strip of light along the hatch coaming vanished. The deck 
lights were off. The riding lights, too, Nick guessed. Sir M wasn’t 
going to advertise! Nevertheless it would soon be light enough for a 
cutter or a destroyer to spot Victory Girl and heave her to with a shot 
across her salt-caked bows. Sir M was still gambling big. 

While he was thinking Nick had been working at the top of one of 
the long boxes with the trench knife. It took him a while. The damned 
boxes were topped with tongue and groove, the banding was tight, 
and the nails secure. But at last he got one open. 

His disappointment was keen as he touched what he recognized 


immediately as a Russian-made submachine gun. An old model, slick 
with cosmoline. The Russians hadn’t made it for years now. Nick ran 
his fingers up and down the length of the box, counted five of the 
guns. Probably been rotting away in a Chinese godown for years and 

He probed beneath the guns, felt stiff paper. He jabbed with the 
trench knife, ripped away the paper, felt the smooth grain of an ingot. 
The gold was here. The guns were only icing. But— 

Nick ran a finger over the ingot and considered for a moment. 
Icing to fool whom? 

He nearly laughed aloud in the dark hold. To fool Sir Malcolm’s 
own men, of course! They didn’t know about the gold! Sir M wasn’t 
that much of a fool—slightly insane, maybe, but not a fool at all—and 
certainly he wouldn’t trust, couldn’t trust, men of this type around a 
fortune in gold. More than a fortune. Much more! A thousand million. 

Killmaster did allow himself a chuckle. He could see Sir M’s 
problem. Among his recruits there had to be men, lots of them, who 
were wanted for crimes ranging through theft, rape and murder. Who 
would, as the saying went, cut their own mother’s throat for a nickel. 
Let them get wind of this gold and the invasion of Haiti would be off. 
Not even the knight’s severe discipline could keep them in check. 
They would fight over the loot like a pack of starving wolves. Or 
sharks. 

Nick Carter replaced the top of the box. He was conscious of a tiny 
shard of yellow light seeping into the hold, coming from below and 
forward, and he crawled toward it silently, thinking all the time, 
projecting, trying to guess how Sir M intended to handle his peculiar 
problem. Because the way Sir M handled his problem was going to 
dictate the way Killmaster handled his. 

The stacks of boxes ended abruptly. Nick counted down. They 
were nine high. Beyond was the bare steel deck of the hold. The faint 
light was leaking through a bulkhead in which the oval door, no more 
than a six-by-three hole in the steel, stood a few inches open. The last 
man out had forgotten to secure it. It was a way out, when Nick 
wanted it, but at the moment he was in no particular hurry. The gold 
was here. Sir Malcolm Drake would have to come here, sooner or 
later. Nick crawled back to the center of the boxes and lay on his sore 
back, staring up at the canvas stretched over the hatch. It was lighter 
up there now, at least compared to the blackness of the hold. 

The thought came back. Sharks! The frogman and Monica Drake 
being ripped apart, their blood staining the bright coral. An ancient, 
moldering wreck, a sea-rotted hulk that had been reinforced with 
modern steel I beams. For what? Nick Carter grinned in the gloom. To 
make a storeroom, that was for what! For the gold. Sir Malcolm was 


going to salt it away in a wreck that was so well known that nobody 
ever bothered to visit it these days. So well known that it was 
forgotten. 

Another reason why, from Sir M’s viewpoint, Nick Carter had to 
go. He knew about the wreck, and he knew about the refurbished old 
poop cabin. The gold would never really be safe as long as Nick was 
alive. 

Nick frowned. He was alive. Sir M knew that. Sir M also had no 
certain guarantee that he would ever see Nick again, ever have a 
chance to kill him. So he would have to change his plans. He wouldn’t 
be able to use his so carefully prepared sea grotto after all. 

What and where? Killmaster scowled at the growing ring of gray 
light around the hatch coaming. He wished he could have a peek into 
Sir M’s devious mind. In the meantime there was nothing to do but 
wait and see what developed. He could gain nothing by venturing out 
of the hold. Sir M must have at least twenty men aboard and he could 
not fight all of them. A lucky burst from a Tommy gun could gut you 
as well as an aimed one, and the odds were too long. He would wait. 

He did not have to wait very long. The engine vibrations stopped 
and Victory Girl immediately began to roll and pitch alarmingly as she 
lost way. Nick cradled the Tommy gun in his arms and crawled 
toward the forward bulkhead again, wondering what in hell Sir M was 
up to now. His sense of time was pretty sharp—he figured they had 
been running less than an hour. An old clunker like this, a rustpot five 
or six years out of the Hudson graveyard, and in the China trade to 
boot, couldn’t possibly do more than fifteen knots. They couldn’t have 
come very far. 

But perhaps they hadn’t needed to come far. Because he didn’t 
have the faintest idea where Victory Girl had been when the PT boat 
picked her up. He would bet that she had been outside the twelve-mile 
limit, but that was all he could be reasonably sure of. Where they 
were now was anybody’s guess—except Sir Malcolm Drake’s. That 
bastard would know exactly where they were! Probably he was the 
only man aboard who did. He had seamen and engineers among his 
motley group, of course. They had taken over the ship and moved her. 
But how many navigators, former officers, did he have? None. He 
would have made sure of that. 

Nick began to have the chilling suspicion that, despite all his 
caution, he had somehow gone wrong, underestimated the man, 
something he guarded against as he guarded his life—because to 
underestimate an enemy was a sure way of getting dead. But this 
time? 

With the muzzle of the Tommy gun he poked open the door in the 
bulkhead just in time to see a green-clad figure vaulting up a ladder at 


the far end. Nick remained where he was, studying the long empty 
corridor with its string of feeble yellow lights. Something very strange 
was happening to him—he was swaying, turning sideways, falling. He 
clutched at the bulkhead and, in an instant of panic, wondered if he 
was going to pass out as he had feared. 

Then he got it. It wasn’t him! It was the ship. She was canting 
over. Listing. 

Nick Carter snapped the safety off the Tommy gun. He legged it 
over the high step of the bulkhead and ran down the corridor. He was 
under the bridge now and the doors opening off the corridor led to 
officers’ quarters. He glimpsed a bulky man half out of a bunk, his 
head shot away. In another room a man clad only in skivvy shirt and 
shorts was curled up with his bloody hands to his belly. Sir M’s goons 
had caught them off guard, all right. 

Victory Girl was not reacting so fiercely to the gale now. She felt 
logy under Nick’s feet. Some of the life was going out of her. She was 
tilting a little bit more to port. Nick knew the truth now, but he had to 
make sure. He came to the ladder, the same one the man had scaled a 
moment before, and started down. Halfway down he began to hear 
water and it was not the sea outside. It was the sea inside! 

The ladder took him through the engine room, deserted now but 
for a scatter of corpses, men caught unawares at their jobs. He went 
on down. Down to the bottom of the ladder, where another began, the 
ladder to the bilge. The trapdoor to the bilge was open and, even as 
Nick stood there looking, the water surged up and began to climb the 
ladder toward him. 

They must have opened every seacock in her. Sir M was sinking 
Victory Girl! 


Chapter 11 


NICK LEGGED IT for topside. There was no way he could have 
foreseen this, yet he felt outsmarted, beaten. Sir Malcolm was 
improvising, switching from his original plans, but he was doing it 
well. Obviously he had not counted on the hurricane, nor had he been 
very realistic, logistically, about the weight and mass of a billion in 
gold. He knew better now. And he had coped. So must Killmaster. 

Nick reached a companionway leading to the bridge and halted, 
listening, trying to hear over the rave of the wind. Voices, shouted 
orders, a rumbling and clanking. No one on the bridge itself, 
apparently. He went up the companionway slowly, stealthily. They 
had not yet abandoned the ship. He was woefully outnumbered. And 
outfoxed. He would have to wait now, wait until they had gone, and 
try to make radio contact with Hawk somehow —if they had left the 
radio intact—and then take to a boat or raft. He was not worried 
about survival in the sea— Victory Girl would last another hour, at 
least. But Sir M would have gotten clean away in that time. 

The bridge was deserted. The wheel was lashed over— an effort to 
hold her into the wind as much as possible. Nick got on his hands and 
knees and crawled to the port side. She was listing that way, so they 
would have to launch their boat there. As he scuttled across the deck 
Victory Girl gave another lurch and settled deeper on her side. 

Nick peered cautiously down at the port bow. If they saw him now 
he was dead. 

Doubly dead! A sure thing! Because they still had the PT boat. He 
watched, feeling hollow inside, as Sir M, the last man aboard but for 
Nick, lowered his crutch-canes on a line. They had been towing the 
PT, of course. Had probably used the cable for the sea anchor. 

He saw Sir M grip the rope ladder with his powerful hands, the 
shoulder muscles flexing under the trench coat, and prepare to slide 
down into the bobbing PT boat. Nick fingered the trigger of the 
Tommy gun. He was tempted. How he was tempted! But it was no 
good. Sure suicide. Because all they would have to do was lay off in 
the PT boat and work the ship over with the fifties and the 40mm 
cannon until she sank. Then, if Nick could get a raft or boat afloat, he 
would still be a sitting duck. They would shoot him like fish in a 
barrel. 

He brought the Tommy gun down with a reluctant grunt. Nothing 
to do but wait and let the bastard get away and report failure to 
Hawk, if and when. It galled Killmaster. He was conscious, as never 
before, of an almost physical pain about defeat. 


His hand touched something cold and sticky and he snatched it 
away in reflex. It was the shot-away face of a man in a worn blue 
uniform. A two-striper. The mate. Nick had not even noticed the body 
until now. There was another corpse over in a far corner. The 
helmsman. Sir M was letting the sea bury his dead. 

He reckoned the wind at about twenty knots now. Not too bad. 
The calm was holding. The sea was running in long, heaving swells, 
chopped into white here and there, but no menace to the PT boat. He 
watched her pull away. Sir M was in the stern, clinging to a stanchion, 
looking back at the sinking tramp. Nick reached for a pair of 
binoculars hanging on a nearby hook and trained them on the man’s 
face. It had the impact of a face to face confrontation. The powerful 
glasses brought up the great sweeping hawk nose, the knife slit of a 
mouth, the white hair drenched with spray under the green cap with 
the star. In that moment Nick Carter knew that if Sir Malcolm had not 
been a natural pirate, an outlaw from birth, he might have been a 
very great man. 

One of the other men on the PT boat, an officer by his shoulder 
insignia, approached Sir M and said something. Sir M frowned and 
stared back at the ship. Through the glasses Nick saw the long face 
tighten, the determined jaw and nose clamping together like a vice. 

He kept the glasses on the receding PT boat. She was doing a good 
twenty knots now, planing and bouncing on the swell. She was about 
three hundred yards off now, would soon be out of sight in the 
scudding overcast. Then he could get to the radio shack and go to 
work and, failing any luck there, start getting a raft or boat over. 

He saw Sir Malcolm glance at his wristwatch. Nick was about to 
turn away, but there was something strange, tense, about the figure in 
the stern of the PT boat that held him. Sir M was right over the 
counter, hanging there precariously as the boat roared away. She was 
casting up a great wake even in the already roiled waters. 

Nick Carter did not quite believe what he saw next. Not at the 
moment. It was just too incredible. 

He saw Sir Malcolm dive off the stern of the PT boat. He did not 
fall. He let go his hold, put his arms out before him, and made a 
perfect shallow dive from the stern of the boat. He disappeared in the 
boiling wake. 

Nick stared through the glasses. The PT boat, slamming along at 
high speed, disappeared in the overcast. Sir M’s head bobbed up. Nick, 
his brain working in the process of readjustment, kept the glasses 
trained on the man. He was swimming now, swimming with a sure 
strong stroke. Heading back toward the foundering Victory Girl! 

Nick heard the blast. On the wind it came booming back toward 
the ship, a sharp clapping of giant hands. In the gray wet obscurity he 


saw a spreading blossom of scarlet yellow. It hung in the air for a 
moment, a lurid stain of color against the bleakness, then disappeared. 

Nick’s mouth tightened as he kept the glasses on the head that was 
bobbing toward the ship. Sir M had lost his green cap. His frosty head 
went up and down, up and down, as he breasted the rollers. He had 
taken off the trench coat and his outer jacket, was stripped to a 
skivvy. He was going to make it. He was a strong swimmer. 

The bastard had blown up the PT boat and every man aboard! A 
masterpiece of timing and nerve. Nick put down the glasses and 
nodded in reluctant admiration. You had to hand it to the murderous 
sonofabitch! His morals might be lousy, but there was nothing wrong 
with his nerve. It made Nick a little cold along the spine. Sir M had 
waited until the last possible second, carrying out his cunning 
deception to the last. He had put his crutch-canes aboard because to 
leave them behind would have aroused suspicion. Probably he had 
given his officers and men some song and dance about sinking Victory 
Girl where they could find her again. The sea water would not damage 
guns beyond repair in a short time. They had started away, back to 
the business of the day—the invasion of Haiti—and Sir M had waited 
until the final second before leaving the doomed PT boat. Now only 
Sir M knew about the gold. Where it was. He and Nick Carter! 

He was within a hundred yards of the port side of Victory Girl, 
sliding down the frothy side of a long green roller. Fifty yards now. In 
a minute or two he would be near the rope ladder still dangling 
overboard from the port rail. 

Victory Girl shifted again, heeling a little more to port, and the 
lights flickered once, came on again, then went off forever. Nick heard 
a muffled explosion from the deep bowels of the ship. Another hour, 
at most. Maybe not that. 

He slid down the starboard ladder from the bridge and peered 
around the corner of the housing to where the ladder went over the 
rail. He checked the Tommy gun yet again to be sure it was in 
working order, then waited. Sir M would be coming up that ladder 
any moment. Nick did not want to kill him. Not now. He wanted to 
take him in, alive, back to Hawk. It was the greater victory. 

There was no real visibility now, yet he could see as far as across 
the deck to the rail. As the ship heeled to port, more and more, heavy 
white water was beginning to come aboard. Overhead the ceiling was 
nil, the leaden clouds flat down on the rusty funnels. The wind had 
begun to brisk up a bit, but Victory Girl did not respond. She was 
dying. 

Nick got a bead on the rail just above the rope ladder. Why didn’t 
Malcolm come up? A thought struck him— maybe Sir M had 
miscalculated—this was a rough sea— and smashed himself on the 


side. That would end it. Nick found himself not wanting it to end that 
way! He had never been much of a one for anti-climax. 

There was a sudden great howl of wind. It saved Nick’s life. The 
bullet smashed off the deckhousing an inch from his head. Sir M had 
gotten behind him! 

Killmaster fell, ducked and rolled, all in the same lightning fast 
reflexive movement. Another slug from the Luger—his own?—whined 
off the deck near his head. He scrambled frantically for the first open 
companionway and fell down it head first. He heard Sir Malcolm’s 
harsh laughter as he fell. 

Nick had lost the submachine gun. He rolled into an intersecting 
corridor, got up, and stood close against the bulkhead. Now he had 
only the pistol and grenades. The trench knife. Sir M had the Tommy 
gun. It made a difference. Nick’s throat was suddenly very dry. 

“Talbot?” Sir M was shouting down the companionway. 

Nick shouted back. “Yeah. What do you want, Sir Malcolm?” He 
felt around in the noisy gloom, felt only the boltheads. It was getting 
noisier below decks now. The old plates were beginning to scream in 
anguish as the pressure built up. Nick had a nasty thought—suppose 
she suddenly broke apart! 

“Talbot—can you hear me?” 

“T can hear you.” 

Sir Malcolm sounded like he was just at the head of the 
companionway. He would have the Tommy gun, of course, and he 
would be in cover. Nick allowed a cold little grin to flicker over his 
ruined face. Sir M wasn’t quite so much in the driver’s seat as he 
would like. He had the advantage now—but as long as the AXEman 
was alive Sir M couldn’t work freely. He had to be on constant guard 
and there wasn’t time for that. Sir M had to get a boat or a raft away 
before Victory Girl sank or broke up. 

“Are you listening, Talbot?” 

“Tm listening.” 

“Then listen well. We seem to have reached an impasse. I’ve got 
you trapped below, but I admit that it will be hard to keep an eye on 
you while I launch the motor gig. I have it all prepared, you know. I 
suggest that we forget our quarrel and join forces. As you must know, 
there is a billion in gold in the after hold. We can share it. Otherwise 
one, or both, of us is going to die on this ship. She won’t last an hour. 
You seem a reasonable man, Talbot. Isn’t half a billion better than 
drowning? Or a bullet?” 

Nick smiled in the noisy gloom. “Sure is, Sir M. If I could live to 
collect it. The thing is—I don’t trust you. You’re very tricky, Sir 
Malcolm. I saw what you just did to a boat full of your trusting 
followers. Clever, too.” 


He heard the man laugh. “They had to go. I had to be the only man 
who knows about this ship.” 

“T know,” said Nick. He wanted to keep the man talking, stall, try 
to figure a way out of this. There had to be a way. But he had to have 
a plan, be sure. If he just popped his head above decks Sir M would 
blow it off for him! 

“You don’t know,” said the knight. “You have no possible way of 
knowing where we are.” 

Keep him talking. A glimmer of a plan was flickering in Nick’s 
agile mind. 

“Neither do you,” he countered. “You couldn’t have taken a fix in 
this weather. I’m not all land lubber.” 

Sir M was growing impatient. “I took it days ago,” he shouted. 
“Took it and marked it with buoys. I’ve cut the buoys loose now. I’ve 
got a dead fix on her, in relation to the wreck of El Conquistador. How 
about it, Talbot? You coming in with me—or do we have to kill each 
other, or stay here and drown when she goes down? That won’t be 
long now.” 

Victory Girl heeled over to port again. Another explosion rumbled 
up from her guts. Nick clung to the canting deck of the corridor. 

“You see,” shouted Sir M. “I don’t give her half an hour now. Come 
on, man! Use your head.” 

That was precisely what Nick Carter was doing. He was thinking 
about the after hatchway, with only canvas covering the hold—the 
way he had come in. If he could only immobilize the man in some 
manner, until he could get back there and get topside again. At half 
the length of the ship he would have a chance against the Tommy 
gun, could perhaps get in a lucky shot with the pistol. But how to 
freeze Sir M where he was for a minute or two? 

He tried to make his voice convincing. “Maybe you're right,” he 
shouted. “It does look like a stalemate—and I don’t want to drown or 
get shot any more than you do. But how can I trust you?” Then, to 
give himself another few seconds, he added, “How did you get behind 
me, anyway? That bothers me.” 

“T had a line over the starboard rail, Talbot. I knew you were 
aboard, you see.” 

Nick felt genuine shock. “How could you?” 

Sir Malcolm shouted just as the wind dropped away for a moment. 
His voice came howling down the companionway. “One of my men 
found the guard’s body in the paint locker. I knew then. Naturally I 
couldn’t say anything.” Nick heard him chuckle. “They didn’t know I 
was coming back.” 

Sir Malcolm Drake appeared to have forgotten, for the moment, 
the great urgency of matters. “You have turned into a nemesis, Talbot. 


I admit it freely. You have thwarted me at every turn. If I were a 
superstitious man I would be inclined to think it is because of Monica. 
One really shouldn’t murder one’s wife, eh? I am not superstitious, but 
I think my luck changed when she died.” 

Nick felt cold along his spine again. This was a dangerous man he 
was facing. The most dangerous, and Nick had faced a lot of them. 
The superb and absolute nerve of the devil—he had known Nick was 
aboard the Victory Girl, yet he had come back to carry out his plans. 
To face it out with the AXEman. 

Sir Macolm’s next words surprised him even more. “Talbot?” 

“Yes?” 

“What is your real name? If we’re going to share the gold I think I 
should know—and I do not believe Talbot!” 

Why not? Only one of them was going to leave Victory Girl. Nick 
told him. 

Sir Malcolm said: “I had guessed that. Nick Carter! I was almost 
sure, as soon as I knew AXE was in on this. I am glad they sent their 
best, you know. And you are the best. I admit it. I have heard of you, 
naturally. But then I am also the best—and it would be a pity to 
drown and never get to spend that money. Come now! This old tub 
could roll over any moment.” 

Nick made his decision. He would just have to match tricks with 
the man and see who had the best trick. 

“Okay,” he yelled back. “But I’ll need convincing. Toss me down 
that machine gun for openers. You can take out the clip.” 

No answer for a moment. The wind hooted around the funnels in 
derision. Then: “All right. I know you’ve got a pistol and a knife. Also 
grenades. You stripped that guard you killed. I also have pistols. Your 
own and mine. I’ll throw down the machine gun, but how do we work 
it from there?” 

“You go forward,” said Nick. “To the bow. Ill go aft. We’ll see each 
other and start walking toward each other. Each keeps his hands high 
in the air. When we’re face to face we can either kill each other, or 
try, or we can drop our pistol belts. But I want that Tommy gun out of 
the way. I don’t trust you with it.” 

“Very well. Here it comes. Watch out.” 

Nick was ready for the trick, still it almost got him. Sir M threw 
the Tommy gun down the companionway with a great clatter—to 
cover the bouncing fall of the grenade he threw at the same time. The 
grenade hit Nick’s foot and tipped him. He dove down the corridor as 
far as he could, sliding, scrambling for life on his hands and knees. 

The grenade roared like a red starshell in the confined gloom. Nick 
felt the iron bite him in several places, but knew immediately that he 
was going to make it. He let out a terrible scream of agony—“Ahhhh- 


ahhhhhhhhhhhh— God—ahhhhh—” 

Then he was up and racing for the stern. Every microsecond 
counted now. Sir M might waste a precious minute or two checking it 
out, making sure that Nick was dead. He might not. He might gamble 
once again and go about getting the motor gig into the water. There 
was not going to be much time for either. Victory Girl was nearly on 
her port beam by now. 

Killmaster ran in the semigloom, racing by guess and feel, 
bumping, catching his flesh on sharp projections, slamming into 
bulkheads. He knew a terrible fear that he would lose his way—it is 
easy enough to do in an unfamiliar ship—and he did not really 
breathe until he vaulted the last bulkhead step and found himself back 
in the hold with the stacks of wooden boxes. 

Nick swarmed up them like a monkey. He ran to a spot directly 
below the hatch coaming where he had dropped in. He was below it 
now, the dim light leaking through the canvas, and he felt sick again. 
He wasn’t going to be able to jump that high. Ten feet. Not in his 
condition. Not with the belt and the pistol and grenades. 

He tried, tasting failure even as he went into the air. He missed the 
rim of the coaming by a foot and fell heavily. That was no good. He 
felt around, frantic now that time was sliding away so fast. If Sir M got 
the motor gig over the side he would be lost in this weather almost 
immediately. They might never find him again. The man was 
resourceful beyond belief. 

Nick tore his fingers open prying at the boxes. With the trench 
knife he pried and wrenched, sweating and in terrible pain, and finally 
got a hand hold on the long box. Could he lift it? Guns and gold. 
Heavy! 

From somewhere he found the strength, very nearly his last, and 
wrenched the box out of its nest. He dragged it beneath the coaming 
and stood it on end. A moment later he was over the coaming and 
racing forward along the high canted starboard rail, clinging to it for 
support. The ship’s port rail was now barely above water. Waves were 
smashing inboard. If Sir M was going to launch his motor gig at all he 
must have done it already. 

He had. Nick came around the forward deck housing and saw the 
gig in the water, riding even with the rail. One of the davits was 
fouled, the only reason Sir M was not on his way, and the man was 
crawling toward it on his belly. He was pulling himself along, a legless 
creature, the muscles rippling in the powerful arms. Nick gave him a 
nod of recognized valor. The bastard had been crawling that way ever 
since he came aboard! 

This was one man he was going to hate to kill. The realization, the 
change in attitude, came as a shock. Murderer, wife killer, devil— 


maybe. Certainly! But a man! 

Sir M was working in a tearing frenzy now, trying to get the fouled 
davit loose. Nick got within ten feet of him, his pistol leveled, before 
the man looked up and saw him. 

“Don’t try anything,” said Nick. “I don’t want to kill you, Sir 
Malcolm. I did, but now I don’t. Take it easy.” 

Sir Malcolm Drake propped himself up on his arms and stared at 
Nick. The AXEman was close enough to see the wolfish smile. “So, 
Talbot. You win after all! I thought it might be a trick, but there was 
no time to make sure. What are you going to do with me now?” 

Nick came a step closer. “Get in that gig with you, after I disarm 
you, and tie you up. Then, if we make it, I’m turning you over to the 
proper authorities. I don’t think they’ll hang you, Sir M. Even with my 
testimony.” 

Nick braced himself as a wave rolled inboard and drenched them 
both. He kept the pistol rock steady on Sir M. 

The knight made no move to use the Lugers he still wore on either 
hip. He was staring at Nick in an odd manner. The AXEman got the 
impression that Sir M was no longer with him, that already he was far 
away in another world. 

Sir M said: “Not hang me? No, of course not. Merely the asylum for 
life, eh? I wouldn’t like that, Talbot—I mean Carter. I don’t think, 
somehow, that you would like it either. Thinking of me in that place. 
It isn’t a very clean ending, is it? 

Victory Girl rolled precariously. Her port rail slipped under water. 
The motor gig was riding higher than the rail now, straining at the 
single davit line that held her. 

“Unbuckle your pistol belt, slowly and carefully, and kick it over 
here. Then get in the gig.” 

Sir Malcolm did as he was told. Then: “You don’t know where you 
are, do you?” 

Nick swore. “No, and this is no time to—” 

Sir M smiled. He pointed to port, beyond the gig. “That way is 
open sea. Over there, to starboard, is land. We aren’t over six miles 
from it now. Let me die my own way, Carter.” 

Before Nick could answer the big wave hit them. It came towering 
over the rail and smashed the AXEman down and back as if he were a 
feather. He was washed straight up the canting deck to crash against a 
donkey engine. When he finally fought his way out of the smother and 
could see again Sir Malcolm was gone. 

It was a second or two before Nick could pick him up. Then he saw 
the white hair bobbing in the waves fifty yards to port. Sir M was 
swimming strongly—out to sea. 

Nick Carter raised the pistol and sighted. His finger went white on 


the trigger. Then he let the weapon fall to his side. He watched. The 
white head was barely visible now in the fury of the dark green water. 
Then he was gone. 

Nick scooped up the pistol belt—at least he had his Luger back— 
and cast off the davit line. He got the engine started and fought to 
keep the gig’s bow into the wind as he clawed for space between 
himself and the stricken tramp. At about five hundred yards he 
brought the gig around, while he could still use Victory Girl as a 
marker, and headed for the direction Sir M had indicated. Land? 
Maybe. Meantime he wasn’t too badly off. The gig was fully stocked. 
There would be food and water. And flares. Surely Hawk was 
searching for him by this time! 

He looked back only once, just in time to see Victory Girl roll over, 
indecently exposing her shining and barnacled bottom for a moment. 
Then she went down by the stern. There was a tremendous explosion. 

Nick glanced at the tiny compass in the gig and took a bearing. He 
wrote it down, using a soft-nosed bullet as a pencil, on the inner 
gunwale. Maybe it would help, maybe it wouldn’t. They could 
probably find the gold again, using the old wreck as a reference point, 
as well as his bearing. They had all sorts of electronic gadgets to help 
them these days. They would find the gold, sooner or later. Nick 
chuckled as a wave came in and drenched him. They could use it to 
build a few more bombs! 

After half an hour the engine conked out. He could not fix it, so he 
contented himself with drifting and, whenever there was a break in 
the overcast, sending up a flare or two. 

As it was the destroyer nearly ran him down. It came roaring out 
of the mist and spray, a high bone in its teeth, and saw Nick just in 
time. 


Chapter 12 


ON THE THIRD DAY Hawk came to see Nick in the hospital in San 
Juan. He was carrying a small box when he entered. He put it down 
beside the bed without a word and looked at Nick. It was the first time 
Nick had seen his boss since the destroyer had picked him up. The 
medics had taken one horrified look at Nick, slapped him into bed and 
started to pump him full of antibiotics. As soon as he reached San 
Juan Nick had been put into a solitary confinement that, until now, 
had been unbroken except by a few visiting doctors who had come to 
stare and marvel. 

Somehow Nick had gotten the idea that he wasn’t supposed to be 
alive. 

Hawk cleared his throat and said: “As usual you had to try and do 
everything yourself, didn’t you?” 

Nick disclaimed any such intent. “It just happened to work out that 
way, sir. Believe me, I was hurting for help in the worst way. I just 
had no way of getting in touch.” 

Hawk rolled a cheap cigar into his mouth and left it unlit. He 
tossed the cellophane on the floor. A hint of a smile played around his 
flinty mouth as he gazed at Nick’s pristine cap of bandage. His 
shoulders and torso were also heavily bandaged. 

“They tell me,” said Hawk, “that you lost all your hair. That so?” 

Nick nodded glumly. “Yes. But it’ll grow in. Or so they say.” He 
eyed his boss suspiciously. It was not like Hawk to be interested in his 
hair. 

“Why, sir?” 

“Nothing—nothing—they just told me. Well, let’s get on with it, 
son. Make your report. Fast. That ugly nurse said I only had fifteen 
minutes with you.” 

Killmaster made his report, concisely and completely, in five 
minutes. Hawk did not question the ending of the story, merely 
nodded. Then Nick asked, “How did the invasion go, sir?” 

Hawk actually grinned. “It went. But in reverse. Matters took a 
very odd twist, N3. It seems that Cuban Intelligence is pretty good. 
Somehow Castro found out about Sir Malcolm’s plans, got in touch 
with Papa Doc, or so I would surmise, and a funny thing happened.” 

Nick watched him closely. Old fox! “You mean a funny thing 
happened to the invasion on the way to Haiti?” 

“Uhh—not exactly. That invasion never really got started. There 
was an invasion, though.” 

Nick closed his eyes. “Do you tell me, sir, or do I guess?” 


“Tl tell you. Seems that the Beard and Papa Doc rounded up a few 
hundred men of their own and hit Gallows Cay pretty hard. By that 
time we were ready to move in, but they didn’t know that. They had 
the ‘troops’ of Sir Malcolm cornered in the old fortress on the south tip 
of the Cay. Giving them a pretty good going over, too. We, er, held off 
for a time and let the two of them sort of fight it out. Then we moved 
in and cleaned up. Made everybody very happy. Well, almost 
everybody. We did give Castro back his four brain-washed murderers.” 

Nick grinned. “And gave him the tip, too, through Sugarcane?” 

Hawk scowled. “That’s restricted. Even to you.” 

“T think Sir Malcolm must have known about the counter- 
invasion,” Nick said. “Probably got it over Victory Girl’s radio. That’s 
why he was devoting all his attention to sinking his gold and getting 
away.” 

“He’s better off dead,” said Hawk. “If he were alive he would have 
us after him, the Chinese after him, and his own people after him. He 
wouldn’t have enjoyed life very much.” 

“Tm glad he’s dead,” Nick agreed. “For one main reason—if he 
were alive we would have to worry about him. Plenty. That man was 
one rugged monster!” 

Hawk got ready to leave. “When they let you out of here come and 
see me first thing in Washington. There are a lot of odds and ends to 
clear up, but they’ll wait. And I suppose you’ll want some leave?” 

“Of course,” said Nick. He grinned at his boss. “I’ve had a very 
rugged time, sir. I need to regain my strength. I plan to spend a lot of 
time in bed.” 

Hawk surveyed him coldly. “That’s what I thought. But has it 
occurred to you that girls, women, who would ordinarily find you 
irresistible, might balk at going to bed with a baldy? It might just 
cramp your style.” 

Nick stared at his boss in horror. It had not, as a matter of fact, 
occurred to him. Not until that very instant. A hell of a note! Hawk 
was right, too. 

“Well,” Nick said gloomily. “I suppose I can always keep the 
bandages on until it grows out.” 

Hawk was at the door. “That won’t be necessary,” he said primly. 
“AXE takes care of its own. Look in the box there by the bed.” He left. 

Nick opened the little box and stared at the contents. It was a 
toupee, an obscene-looking thing, like a big hairy spider glaring up at 
Nick. 

He threw the box and toupee across the room with a muttered 
curse. The odd thing was that Hawk had matched his hair almost 
exactly. 

After a moment Killmaster began to laugh. 


The End 


